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many a day. 


machine literally all day. 


Life and time in 


inexorable course. 


Chairman of the Board 





Another kind of playing is equally destructive. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 


Odds of Slot and Time 


This is about as strange a story as has come to us in 
It was sent by one of our representatives:— 


“A few days ago I saw a man who some years ago had $15,000 
of insurance with us. He has lost every penny of it, lost his business, 
lost his home, lost everything, and from an odd cause. Slot machines! 


“I am told he was such a devotee of the machines that he wore a 
glove on his right hand, and would go into some place that had those 
contrivances, and with a towel wrapped about the handle of the 
machine, to keep his hand from getting sore, he would play the 


Every dollar he could get hold of he would 


change into nickels for his playing. The odds were heavily against 
him, of course. His mania cost him everything he possessed, ruining 
his own life and destroying his family.” 


There 


are those who delayingly “play” the days, and the months. 
and the years, foolishly challenging time and circumstance 
to prevent their eventual attainment of insurance security 
for their homes and for themselves. 


most cases have their odds against 


the man who takes the risk of betting against them in their 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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SEC Studying Data 
In Questionnaires 
Now Coming In 


Seek Sympathetic | Understanding of 
Compilation as Record of 
American Savings 


SEC ADVISOR HOWE’S VIEW 
Ten Companies Out of Twenty-five 
Getting Questionnaire Ask 
More Time 
The offices of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission in Washington are 
now literally bulging with data submit- 
ted by various companies on life insur- 
ance operation and management, prepar- 
atory to sending the voluminous docu- 
ments to the printers for permanent 

binding. 

In an interview with The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Ernest J. Howe, chief financial 
advisor of the Insurance Section, SEC, 
stated that ten companies have been 
granted additional time for the comple- 
tion of their questionnaires, the deadline 
for which was originally set as April 1. 
All the other companies concerned, with 
two exceptions, have already sent in the 
data requested. 

These questionnaires are devoted very 
largely to the financial operation of com- 
panies, and were sent to twenty-five 
home offices. They are naturally exceed- 
ingly comprehensive, since directly or in- 
directly financial operations touch on 
virtually every phase of company man- 
agement. 

Financial Advisor Howe’s Comments 

For the moment, at least, the purpose 
of the study as far as the SEC is con- 
cerned, is to present a clear and concise 
picture of conditions as they exist. When 
such a “photograph” is complete enough 
to be typical and properly representa- 
tive, it will be presented to the Presi- 
dent’s Temporary National Economic 
Committee. From this latter body would 
come, eventually, any suggested recom- 
mendations for (1) change in company 
practices or (2) greater standardization 
of procedures, 

“In general,” said Mr. Howe, “we were 
much pleased with the prompt and full 
cooperation extended by the companies 
concerned in this cross-section study. It 
was to be expected that, in some cases, 
the nature of the data we requested 





would require additional time for its 
preparation and where such was the situ- 
ation, we in turn have been glad to co 
operate with the companies concerned 
“As these questionnaires come in, we 
do not, however, look up he data they 
contain as dry statistics Indeed, we 
hardly look upon them as statistics at 
all, in the usual sense of the word. We 


see in them, sincerely, a vital record of 
the savings of the American people 
through a medium that exerts a tremen- 
dous force on the economic fabric of 
the nation and an equally important part 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Continental American Salutes 
Fast-Growing, Hard-Hitting Boston 


























IRVING G. McKENNA GERALD M. DOHERTY JAMES E. FITZMAURICE 
Became Unit Manager last fall General Agent. A reliable per- Agency Supervisor. Twelve 
after a successful record as sonal producer and a hard-hit- years of life insurance experi- 
agent and broker in Boston. ting organizer with 18 years of ence, a consistent producer and 
A_ determined worker with a life insurance experience. Qual- capable trainer of men. 
wide acquaintance. ified in 9 months as a member 


of the 1939 Minute Men Club. 


THE STORY of the Boston Agency reads like a novel. Starting with one agent and a cashier 
in April; 1938, Gerald M. Doherty took over the reins as General Agent with James E. Fitz- 
maurice to assist him as Agency Supervisor. From the crack of the gun, they began to build 
and produce. In September they added Irving G. McKenna as Unit Manager. At the end of 
the first year, this is the story: an agency of fifteen active producers—over a million dollars of 
new business put on the books during the building process—$26,000 in new premiums—and 
a fighting Irish determination to keep on building. It has been a magnificent job of man- 











WHY 


aging, selling, recruiting, and training—and Continental American takes off its hat to what these 


men have done, and pauses this month to honor the first anniversary of this new Boston Agency. 
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PREFERRED CLASS ? am Prchuclian “ Booklets 


HY Preferred Class? Because the man who is above average in published by 

health and occupation, and who buys his insurance in larger Continental American 
amounts, should benefit in his premium payments. Because it 1. Am I Eligible for “Preferred Class” 
protects growing children with more insurance for each dollar Protection ? 

of premium. Because it opens the prospect’s door to the agent. 2. The “Change-of-Plan” Privilege: 


. . . Continental American writes Preferred Class life insurance 
in a full line of ten policies—a form to fit every need. No 


what is it, and how does it protect 
me against unforeseen conditions? 


eit a , . ; 3. How Can I Give My Family MORE 
wonder it is said that Continental Amante actuaries put them INSURANCE PROTECTION 
selves in the shoes of prospects and policyholders. through ““Term Additions” ? 


4. Why Are My Premiums Less on the 
.“Business Policy” ? 


5. How Much Life Insurance Should I 
Own—With the FAMILY INCOME 


Continental American Own-—Wi 


LIFE 


For complete information, write W. M. ROTHAERMEL, Vice President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 6. (In process: a booklet answering 
by pile ere : questions on Continental American's 
SILMESS LSS, Tae eee unusually flexible retirement con- 
tracts.) 
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The annual business conference of field 
and home office representatives of the 
Prudential was held on Monday, Tues- 
jay and Wednesday of this week, the 
opening sessions being in the big gym- 














nasium of the Gibraltar Building of the 
home office on Monday morning. Su- 
perintendents and other field representa- 
tives were from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Two large flags, one 
American and the other Canadian, were 
on the wall back of the speakers. 

On Tuesday were many _ individual 
group meetings. On Wednesday night 
the conference concluded with its an- 
nual dinner, one of the speakers being 
Hendon Chubb, a director of the com- 
pany and president of Chubb & Son, one 
of the outstanding insurance outfits of 
Greater New York, and president of the 
Federal Insurance Co. 

About 1,000 people were present at the 
Monday conference. They had made a 
great record during the year, insurance 
in force having gained $241,418,000 and 
the company having paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries during the twelve 
months $438,461,000. The superintend- 
ents and managers were proud of the 
achievement. 

Ovation for President D’Olier 


Some familiar faces were missed on 
the platform. The Prudential had lost 
during the preceding twelve months 
three of the great personalities of in- 
surance: Edward D. Duffield, president ; 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel; James F. Little, vice-presi- 
dent and chief actuary. When the new 
chief of the Prudential, Col. Franklin 
D'Olier, rose to open the meeting he was 
given one of the finest tributes which a 
new top executive has ever had. In his 
thirteen years’ connection with the com- 
pany his democracy, judgment and co- 
operative talents have endeared him to 
the home office and the field force. Be- 
fore concluding his remarks he asked 
that all arise and he read the names of 
the officers and of the superintendents 
who died since the last conference. He 
gave an eloquent tribute to his predeces- 
sor which is printed on this page. 

The keynote of Colonel D’Olier’s talk 
to those present was public relations and 
they were also stressed by the other 
speakers: General Counsel, Charles B. 
Bradley, Vice-Presidents Robert H. 
Bradley, Valentine Howell, George H. 
Chace and Henry B. Sutphen. C. B. 
Bradley succeeded Mr. Hurrell and Val- 
entine Howell succeeded James F. Little. 

It is Colonel D’Olier’s idea that every 
transaction in an insurance office or by 
an insurance man in the field carries 
with it an opportunity to add to the 
company’s good will which has been 
built up over so many years. He wel- 
comed the opportunity to discuss this 
subject in the presence of both the 
home office representatives and the field 
ecause the conference on the first 
morning was in reality a gathering of 
both representatives, 

The original name of the company was 
the Prudential Friendly Society. “We 
are meeting each other as friends,” he 
said, “and I trust that that will always 
€ our relationship.” 

n the balcony were a number of wom- 
tn representatives of the home office 
force and almost at the start he thanked 
them for the great help they are in the 


home office. Speaking to the field men 
directly he said that their record in both 
production and conservation was emi- 
nently satisfactory in 1938, but fine as it 
had been there was one phase of the 
record which appealed to him tremen- 
dously, and that was the possession of 
good will of the public. The public 
good will can only be obtained by satis- 
fying policyholders. 
Every Detail an Important Detail 


In winning the confidence of the public 
no detail must be overlooked. Some- 
thing trifling in home office detail or 
in the field may be neglected. But 
nothing in the way of attention to policy- 
holders and other relationships of the 
company is trifling. The old saying, be- 
ginning “Little Drops of Water, Little 
Grains of Sand,” is a mighty important 
saying. ‘ 

“During the past few years every in- 
stitution has been subject to criticism,” 
he said. “Unless an_ institution can 
justify its existence and does the kind of 
a job that people want it to do, the 
criticism is merited and there must be a 
change. Any time a person goes into 
one of our district offices and leaves 
disgruntled an injury has been done to 
our public relations. The same injury 
exists in all public relations where peo- 
ple do not think they have been served 
satisfactorily. We must be sure that 


_ the broad policy adopted by this com- 


pany is sound. Whenever you in the 
field see there can be an improvement 
in our relations with the public, if you 
note any policy we are pursuing which 
you do not regard as sound, we want 
your criticism. Conditions are changing 
in the financial, industrial, economic, 
political and scientific worlds. We must 
keep step with the changes. You are 
in close touch with the public; and you 
are the ones who know how the public 
feels. Keep in just as close touch with 
us, and let us know what you have 
learned and what you think should be 


D’Olier’s Tribute to 


Discussing the late Edward D. Duf- 
field, president of the Prudential, Col. 
Franklin D’Olier, his successor, said to 
the company’s conference in Newark 
this week: 

“He was your friend and my friend. 
How futile for me to try and express 
what is in my heart. How impossible 
adequately to describe to you what is in 
your heart because of our great 
I shall not attempt to do so.” 

Col. D’Olier then described the scenes 
in the Prudential on the morning after 
the funeral of Mr. Duffield when he 
went to a dozen departments, and after 
gathering around him the chief of the 
department and his associates—some- 
times 150 in each department—he made 
a statement which was approximately 
as follows: 

“IT sympathize with you over your loss. 
I keenly feel your sympathy with me 
because you all know how closely asso- 
ciated we were. We had adjoining of- 
fices and for thirteen years I sat every 
morning dictating my mail and waiting 
for him to come in. Upon his arrival 


loss. 





FRANKLIN 
feel 


D’OLIER 


done if you that 
necessary.” 


No Emergency Too Great to Be Met 


any change is 


Colonel D’Olier in his talk said little 
about figures. The principal items in 
the statement were distributed to the 


field force in the program of the con- 
vention. In discussing the large cash 
and government bond position he said 
it meant that the company could meet 
any kind of an emergency which would 
confront it. Government securities have 
a low interest rate and when yields are 
higher dividends will be larger. As the 
company has no control over what the 
vields will be Col. D’Olier did not care 
to assume the role of prophet regarding 
future yields. 

Foreclosed property was being rehabili- 


Late E. D. Duffield 


we would sit down for thirty minutes 
to an hour, and would earnestly discuss 
Prudential problems. During those thir- 
teen years we talked of every problem 
of importance to the company. Often 
when I would refer to some exception- 
ally fine work done Mr. Duffield would 
say, ‘No stars, but a great team.’ 

“T knew him so well that even were 
it possible to send through me a mes- 
sage to you it would be to thank you 
most sincerely from the bottom of my 
heart for your loyal, faithful and able 
service to this great institution; to thank 
you for what you did for him. And 
knowing him as you do and as I do, 
what finer tribute can we pay his mem- 
ory than to show what a great institution 
he left by carrying on as he would want 
us to carry on, and that is with a smile.” 

Addressing the Conference Col. D’Olier 
concluded by saying: 

“That was six months ago, and since 
then we have done that, you and I, and 
that this conference will be a great suc- 
cess will be due entirely to the fact that 
we will continue to carry on with a 
smile.” 


President D’Olier Stresses Good Relations 


Head of Prudential Tells Annual Conference of Home Office and 
Field Representatives Every Business Transaction Offers Opportunity 


To Improve Good Will Attitude of Public 


tated and it can be liquidated at a 
higher figure than carried on the books. 
The company is not worrying about its 


foreclosed real estate nor its railroad 
bonds. Railroad bonds’ have been 
marked down and the company has 


bought no new ones. 
Talks by C. B. and R. H. Bradley 
Charles B. Bradley, general counsel, 
discussed the manner in which the law 
department works in cooperation with all 
the other departments of the company, 
especially in advisory capacity relation 


ships. Most of the advice asked of the 
law department affects policyholders, 
sometimes emanates from the policy- 


holders. Many questions relate to third 
parties, such as trustees, assignees and 
others. He also told of the policy sec 
tion recently established by the law de- 
partment. 

The ideals of the law 
high, Mr. Bradley said, 
be otherwise in 
sonalities who 


department are 
and could not 
view of the great per 
have headed it in the 
past. Following Richard V. Lindabury 
came Edward D. Duffield who in turn 
was succeeded as vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel by Alfred Hurrell. 

Mr. Bradley pledged the field force 
that the law department would carry on 
with its great traditions in mind and “we 
will be guided in the way we believe to 
be right as well as in accordance with 
the law.” 

Robert H. Bradley, vice-president, told 
the field men of recent extension of ser 
ices to field force, policyholders and to 
beneficiaries. In discussing claims he said 
that 50% of them are paid without ref- 
erence to the home office. He stressed 
the necessity of good will creation, and 
gave some examples of how the rela- 
tions between company and policyholders 
are strengthened by correct handling of 
details, speeding up of service and in 
other details. 

G. H. Chace and H. B. Sutphen Remarks 

George H. Chace, vice-president, who 
has jurisdiction over Ordinary agencies, 
Group insurance and advertising di- 
visions, said that a recent survey made 
of readers of advertisements in maga 
zines of national circulation brought out 
the fact that more people read the ad 
vertisements of life insurance companies 
than any other type of advertising in 
these magazines. 

“There is no doubt about the growing 
interest in life insurance,” said Mr 
Chace, “and that these advertisements 
are registering in the minds of the peo- 
ple. From an insurance field standpoint 
there is at least one especial significance 
to this: it means that when your organi 
zation sells policies it need only sell the 
life insurance; it does not need to sell 
the company.” 

Henry B. Sutphen, vice-president in 
charge of Industrial agencies, stressed 
the growing interest in the professional 
asnect of life insurance, not only in the 
field but in the home office as well. As 
an illustration he cited the life insur- 
ance course at the home office which 450 
members of the clerical and other forces 
are studying. Also, fifty in the home 
office are taking the CLU course. A num- 
ber of clerks are studying life insurance 
in evening educational institutions out- 
side of the company. Insurance agents 


are realizing more than they ever did 
the necessity of unselfish and competent 
advice to clients. 
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Figures From Prudential Statement 


Some of the items in the 1938 financial statement of the Prudential given 


home office this week follow: 


at the annual business conference held at the 
Assets 

Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. Yee calc o Taste ciao mia eial io eae ~ $ 937,425,290.90 

Bonds and Stocks: 
rn i Te ek ob he RE eb aee ee seeker we $802,673,250 
Canadian Govt. Bonds...... Ee See i en ae eA ae Maen ON 27,718,785 
State, Provincial, County and Municipal Bonds................ 211,238,836 
I EN. 60k 60-658 echoed hbSS 9 WEE Caer aede pewE Ke Kame een 331,191,873 
sd ae alee ee ri a ge aie ciate aan ee ORE 357,736,452 
i TN ed ac ame seseeveeneteeweuneccunese MaREEee 
Railroad, Public Utility and Miscellaneous Stocks (all Preferred 


or Guaranteed except $234,216) 


Loans on Policies....... sarateradiohs 
OS ae ee = 
Cash in Banks, Trust Ce 
Interest, Rents, etc., due 
Semi-annual, Quarterly 
Premiums in course of 


and Monthly 


Premiums 
collection (net) secured by Policy Reserves 


78,337,836 
2,080,998, 564.00 
333,395,216.27 
231,655,752.27 
95,675,716.26 
43,386,303.95 


not yet due, and 


78,249,770.57 


$3,800,786,614.22 


Liabilities 


Liabilities to Policyholders 


Reserves to protect Policy Contracts....... 


Policy Dividends declared, payable in 1939 (in addition to $37,376,175 credited 
1 


Miscellaneous Policy Liabilities............ 
, . - 
Reserved For 
Federal, State and Provincial Taxes. osee 
Bills awaiting presentation for payment, etc 


$3,443,070,781.75 


52,428,142.00 
10,093,000.00 
» 79,718,194.49 


$10,546,950.03 
7,429,076.43 


Premium over the par value of the Capital Stock of the Com 


pany not yet purchased for the 
Margin for | 
Additional Reserves Required by Law for 
depreciation of assets.. TOrrerererir es 
Unassigned surplus held for contingencies 
Capital Stock cies Oe ACRANER Ses 


1938 Production Figures 
Some production figures follow 


Production (New Paid-for Insurance) 


Industrial (weekly premium) $ 869,499, 66 
DEE: cntendeckéaxeseda 190,323,952 
TNT cccvecucens 821,561,577 
ED: weecee<as PSkSCK ENON ES 57,002,191 
Total c 7 $ 3 8 
In Force. End of Yea 
Industrial (weekly premium) $ 7,100,461.694 
Intermediate cena Rate 1,752,851,357 
CE saxcieisenarveaee 7.552,630,325 
GN hcien aneenssbesnenbe 1,382,090,357 
eee TUT Tere ee es ee 
(;ain in Amount in Force $241,418,748 
Number Policies in Force (premium- 
paying) 
SO” PRS a er $21,221,240 
PE <. cnsckanehaae daneeee 2,808,699 
Ordinary isk Shia aah antacah bait 3,700,519 
Group (784,128 lives).. 2,401 
Co epee errr $27,732,859 
Dividends Apportioned $29,804,000 


Death Claims (285,000 policies) 
Industrial (weekly premium).... 
Intermediate 


$54,594,933 
12,602,821 


Ordinary (including PONDS. nice 736,859 
I nds aaa ee a $134,934,613 
Disability Claims 
Industrial ......... were fo 
Intermediate ........ nas 1,087,868 
Ordinary (including group)....... 10,089,368 
Ei veesennees, $18976,142 
(;roup Casualty Claims........$ 1243,142 
Matured Endowments $27,501,216 


LUNCHEON GIVEN FOR GORDON 
Lloyd J. Gordon, newly appointed gen- 
eral agent for Aetna Life in Memphis, 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by S. T. Whatley, agency vice 
president, April 10. ; 


WILLIAM J. HERING DEAD 
William J. Hering, for years an officer 
of the old Public Savings Life, Indianap 
olis, died in his home after an illness of 

four months. He was 59 years old 


Study SEC Data 


(Continued from Page 1) 





in the financial progress and security of 
the individual.” : 

The attitude of the SEC, according to 
Mr. Howe, aims to be sympathetic and 
understanding. “The guiding principles 
of the investigation,” he added, “are in 
the interests of the public at large as 
well as that vast section of the Amer- 
ican people who are policyholders.” 


PORICTRONMCTS. occ ccaseveccs 


236,827.80 18,212,854.26 


Protection of Policyvholders Against Contingencies, Viz.: 


Mortality fluctuations or possible 

117,201,009.00 
78,062,632.72 
2,000,000.00 


$3,800,786,614.22 


Letters to Actuarial Dep’t 


In his talk before the Prudential con- 
ference on Monday, Valentine Howell, 
vice-president and chief actuary, paused 
to pay a tribute to his two predecessors, 
James F. Little and John K. Gore. He 
said that he was trying to fill the posi- 
tion of two men who had tremendous 
prestige in the business and he well rec- 
ognized what that responsibility meant. 
Mr. Little died some months ago. Mr. 
Gore was a member of the audience. 

Mr. Howell made an appeal to the 
field men to make suggestions to the 
actuarial department if they saw where 
there could be improvement in any way. 

“We want a direct expression of your 
opinion,” he said. “When I was head 
of the underwriting there never was a 
dearth of letters of any kind. But few 
write letters to the actuarial department. 
We want them.” 

New Policies and Other Developments 

In discussing developments in the ac- 





acid test of time they represent. 


foreigners here, the security 





1857 — Our first test 


AFTER SEVERAL YEARS of unusual prosperity, in 1857 America went into 
period of depression. Banks suspended payments. Many financial in 
stitutions crashed. It was the first real test of the stability of The United 
States Life, founded only seven years before. It came through unshaken 
Since then it has ridden out the economic storms and stress of three 
wars and a succession of major business depressions. : 
The United States Life is proud, not only of its 89 years, but of the 
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Today, through its service facilities in many important countries 
The United States Life is making available to Americans abroad, to 
of 


Write for foreign service booklet, “New Horizons”. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
101 Fifth Avenue 
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tuarial department since the last annual 
conference Mr. Howell said: 

“We brought out an Infantile Indus- 
trial 20 Year Payment Life policy. Our 
Monthly Intermediate policies were re- 
classified as Ordinary policies, principal 
change being the inclusion of cash and 
loan values after three years. We intro- 
duced a 20 Year Term policy. It was 
the first time that we applied the Modi- 
fied principle to straight Term insurance. 
That policy was intended to fill a special 
insurance need, and naturally is not an 
ideal form of family protection. 

“Finally, we brought out a Juvenile 
policy which we think should have a 
ready sale among that class of popula- 
tion in which family income is sufficient 
to make it a proper part of a planned 
insurance program. 

“We raised our Ordinary premium 
rates, primarily because we felt that the 
added security and strength of these in- 
creased premiums would put us in a bet- 
ter position to meet uncertainties of the 
future. 

“We also decreased our Ordinary div- 
idend schedule. Thus, the Ordinary net 
cost is not so favorable as in the palmy 
days of 1929, but you will agree that the 
company is still outstanding as a low 
premium and low net cost company.” 


ESTATE SHRINKAGE PORTRAYED 

When the Cleveland Life Underwrit- 
ers Association met April 17, Laflin C. 
Jones, agency assistant Northwestern 
Mutual, presented his dramatization, 
“Court House Dollars.” It portrays viv 
idly the shrinkage of an estate while 
passing through probate and shows life 
insurance in action. 
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Director of Advertising 
For New England Mutua 


DAVID W, TIBBOTT 


\s already announced in The Easter 
Underwriter, the New England Mutua 
Life on April 1 appointed David W. Ti 
bott as director of advertising for th 
company. Mr. Tibbott, who is picture 
above, had previous to this appointmen 
served as sales promotion manager of th 
3oston Globe, as representative in N 
England of the Saturday Evening Post 
as vice-president of the Barta Press, an 
as account executive in the Boston offic 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbort 
Inc., well-known advertising agency. M: 
Tibbott is a graduate of Princeton, clas 
of 1917, where he played on both th 
football and baseball teams. 


MOTHER’S DAY APPEAL 


Special Direct Mailing Piece to Be Use 
by Lincoln National Life Is of 
Pre-Approach Type 

A special two-color mailing  piec 
eeared to the company’s national at 
vertising, will be used by agents ‘ 
Lincoln National during the weeks 1 
mediately before and after Mother's Day 
Entitled “For Father on Mother's Day, 
the folder has the outward appearance © 
a gift package. Opening of the unusu2 
fold pattern discloses respectively th 
now famous “Boy Lincoln and 1 
Mother” portrait, a personalized lette 
from the agent to the father, explanaton) 
material pertaining to the salary com 
tinuance plan, and a reprint of the com 
pany’s advertisement which will _appe@ 
in the May 13 issue of Saturday Evenit 
Post. This direct mail piece is of the 
pre-approach type which is mailed ' 
prospects and then followed by a call. 
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seetstein Moves Into 
New Enlarged Offices 


ent a a BLOWS MERGER WITH WARTEL 
ANCIal jp. 
1e United ing Party Will Be Held at 
inshaken, ae conten Agency Force Now 











Noon 
of three Totals More Than 100 
ut of the \ housewarming party at noon tomor- 
. Saturday, April 22, will officially 
-ountries on the new Abraham _ Bleetstein 


‘acy of the Equitable Society located 
~ the fourth floor of the home office 
viding, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
~~ The Samuel Wartel agency was 


road, to 
nsurance, 


sIFE 








ABRAHAM BLEETSTEIN 


nerged with the Bleetstein agency the 
fst of this month, Mr. Wartel being 
sistant manager in the new organiza- 
ton, The combined force of 115 agents 
noved into the new offices the end of 
st week, the painters and decorators 
till adding a few finishing touches on 
Monday. Wall color is pastel green and 
the wood trim is mahogany red. Flat 
wp desks for agents are light oak. 

Mr. Bleetstein has been agency man- 
zt here since 1929 and on several oc- 
sions his organization has stood first 










'T mong Equitable agencies in New York 

letropolitan territory. In the first quar- 
he Eastenft of this year the agency volume 
nd Mutuaffsiowed an increase of $335,000 or 21% 


id W, Tib-§ ver the first quarter of 1938 while paid 
ig for thefistemums showed a gain of 36%. Mr. 


is picture’ Seetstein entered life insurance with the 
ppointmen'ff quitable in 1922 He was appointed 
ager of thf mt manager in 1925 and manager four 


ve in Newff stars later. 
ning Post} Assisting him with the agency organi- 
Press, an(ff ation are Mr. Wartel and M. W. Bleet- 
ston office ‘tin, his brother, as assistant managers. 
& Osborn ‘tit managers are A. Weiner, O. W 
ency. Mr Neppe, S. Merkin and H. Mason. 

eton, class 


both th MADDOX G. A. IN GEORGIA 














Connecticut Mutual Consolidates Macon 
EAL and Atlanta Territories; District 
ia Agencies Maintained 
> Be Usecf Connecticut Mutual announces that N. 


Is of wxter Maddox, general agent at At- 

anta, has been made general agent for 
ng piece§ “ot Georgia. Owing to the resignation 
‘ional ad ' Carlton E. Stevens as general agent 
agents op Macon, the Macon and Atlanta terri- 


veeks imf "es have been consolidated. State 
her’s Day vadquarters will be in Atlanta. Mr. 
er’s Day, raddox will also maintain district agency 
arance o'f “ces in Macon under supervision of 
e unuswlg “in M. Selser, and at Savannah under 
ively thf Mes Holland. 

and fii 

ed lettef AUER AGENCY FIRST IN MARCH 
planator} The Matthew J. Lauer agency, New 
lary conf tork City, led all agencies of the Con- 
the com  “tental American Life for the month of 
I_appea'f “arch in both volume and premiums. 
 Evenit:i ‘or the first quarter of 1939 the Lauer 
is of the ‘cy stood second in volume, Phila- 
nailed t ‘tiphia agency standing first, but first 
1 call. Premiums. 


























DOLLARS WITH WINGS 


“The dollars you earn take 
flight, never to be seen again, if 
you spend them for non-essentials. 


“But those which you put into 
life insurance are like the homing 
birds. 


“Soon or late they come back, 
often greatly increased in num- 
ber, to benefit you or your family.” 


QUOTE THIS LITTLE SIMILE 
TO YOUR NEXT PROSPECT 





ted) eudential 


Ineurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 

















Bureau School Alumni 
Form Eastern Chapter 


FIRST SUCH GROUP IN COUNTRY 








Elect Officers at New York City Meet- 
ing; to Hold Management Semi- 
nar in September 





Graduates of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau School of Agency Man- 
agement in New York metropolitan ter- 
ritory have organized the Eastern chap- 
ter of Bureau School alumni and set up 
a program which calls for four seminars 
each year on subjects of agency man 





Greystone Studios, 1 


WILLIAM H, BENDER, JR 


agement. Each meeting will be con- 
ducted on a given subject and extend 
over sufficient time to allow thorough 
discussion of the topic at hand. Meet 
ings will benefit by records and statistics 
made available by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at Hartford. The 
first seminar of the new organization 
will be held in New York City in Sep- 
tember. 

Officers for the chapter were elected 
at a meeting in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on April 13 attended by forty graduates 
of the Bureau School. First president is 
William H. Bender, Jr., general agent 
here for the National Life of Vermont 
Other officers are William Carroll, gen 
eral agent Berkshire Life, vice-president 
and John A. McNulty, manager Pru- 
dential, secretary-treasurer. Elected to 
the executive committee to serve with 
the three officers were Vincent Talbot, 
new general agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Newark; Franklin H. Devitt, man- 
ager, Equitable Society, New York, and 
Francis Lowe of the Home Life of N. Y. 

Idea Has Support of Bureau 

Credit for conceiving and carrying 
through the idea of organizing the Bu- 
reau School graduates in this territory 
for purposes of further study of agency 
management problems along the lines 
followed in the Bureau Schools is given 
to Mr. Bender, now president of the 
organization. After getting favorable re- 
action from a number of men approached 
on the subject, those behind the idea 
arranged a meeting here in March 
which was attended by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, and 
twenty-eight alumni of the Bureau 
School. Mr. Holcombe was enthusiastic 
about the idea of an alumni chapter and 
while the chapter will function without 
any connection with the Bureau, the 
members of the Bureau staff and the re- 
sults of its research will be available t 
assist the chapter in reaching its objec- 
tives. The meeting last week saw the 
official organization of the chapter. It 
is the first such group to organize in the 
country. 

It is estimated that at the present time 
there are about sixty men in this terri 
tory eligible for membership. 
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i Wi sible to accommodate 500 persons 9 
Large Audience ill E ° bl ~ ° ’ A hi h t t terraces to listen to musical enterta 
Hear Senator Taft quita e ociety ~ mp it eatre a ment from the rostrum or to Pronounce. 
ments by nationally known figures on the 
° . subject of security in its various phase 
ELABORATE RORDCAST LAN New York Fair Will Seat 500 Heaiia a ue te 
. . sculpture group, will be i i : 
Philadelphians’ Golden Birthday Party flood lighted. P, will be illuminated and 
for National Association to Have ke "The ‘rostrum, of ssteral wall 
Unique Features pine to harmonize with the wood and 
: i. 2 Clut metal bridge behind it, where it Project 
\ reception at the U nion League C = into the triangular pond, will foo de 
to which a long list of. distinguishe top one of three superimposed disks ; 
men and women in life insurance and different diameters, at a height a, 
public life have been invited, will be cient to provide a’ platform, wih a 
held for Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio two lower disks will be covered the 
April 28. On that date he will deliver white canvas to catch the splatt with 
an address at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel water from the ring spray in poor i 
as the main feature of the Philadelphia ees. ‘The sovier of dhe seetan of 
association’s golden Birthday party for and the terraces will be of Sacsten’ 7 
the National Association of Life Under- The rest of the area not occupied by 
writers. the amphitheatre will be landsc 
. Taft’s < >S fore : “sate a 
Senator Taft's address be fore the with low juniper, cherry and yew = 
luncheon meeting will be titled | Life In- setenged to conrdinate with te _ 
surance—the American Way.” He its sok tnltlens Gk te eonshuee — 
expected to touch upon both the institu- caiia: it 
tion of life insurance and its relation- a _ 
ship to American life, and the service oa . aos 
of the life insurance agent. a Poor Richard Illustrated” 
Early reservations for the meeting in- N Pj 3 : 
dicate that it will be one of ~ — ew Piece in Historical 
association gatherings ever held in , ° 
fe i ives . , , : r y 
\merica. Life insurance representatives Architect’s sketch of “Garden of Security” sponsored by Equitable Society Se ues, Northwestern Nat'l 
from throughout the United States have at New York World’s Fair _As piece No. 28 in its “Historical S¢- 
affirmed their intention of attending. ries,” Northwestern National Life of 


Broadcasting Arrangements 

Senator Taft’s address will be carried 
by both the Blue and Red networks of 
the National Broadcasting Co. and has 
been offered to all local stations of both 
those chains. This will provide one of 
the largest potential listening audiences 
in history for an address on life insur- 
ance, 

In addition to this coverage, a fifteen- 
minute electrical transcription has been 
prepared, featuring Senator Taft, Na- 
tional President Holgar J. Johnson and 
Philip F. Murray, president of -the 
Philadelphia association, which has been 
offered to local associations holding a 
special simultaneous meeting April 28. 
It is probable that half of the National 
Association’s 335 units will conduct ses- 
sions for this purpose. 


Sales of Ordinary Well 
Ahead in First Quarter 


Sales of Ordinary in March showed 
an increase of 2% over March, 1938, 
says the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. For the year to date sales are 
19% ahead of the first quarter of last 
year. 

The bureau’s estimate for total Ordi- 
nary insurance in force in the United 
States as of December 31, 1938 is $75,- 
595,209,000, representing a gain of 13% 
over 1937. Gains were experienced in 
all but five states. Those showing the 
largest gains were Texas with 68%, 
Florida with 4.5%, Arizona with 4.1%, 
District of Columbia with 3.7%, Califor- 
nia, Idaho and Wyoming with 3.2%, and 
Louisiana and Virginia with 3.1%. Every 
section of the country experienced an in- 
crease. 

The bureau’s sales figures are based 
on the experience of fifty-four companies 
increased to represent total United 
States sales for all companies operating 
in the United States. The insurance in 
force figures are based on sixty-nine 
companies and have been similarly 
treated. 








ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON MAY 2 

The thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
Goulden, Cook & Gudeon agency, Con- 
necticut General, New York City, will 
be celebrated at an informal buffet 
luncheon in the agency offices, 80 John 
Street, on May 2. Present general 
agents are Philip Walter Cook and Wal- 
ter T. Gudeon. 


TO MEET IN INDIANAPOLIS 

The Indianapolis General Agents & 
Managers Association will hold a mid- 
West agency management conference in 
Indianapolis April 24. The executive 
committee, headed by Howard E. Nyhart, 
Connecticut General, is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 





A beautifully landscaped garden de- 
signed to be a meeting place for visitors 
to the New York World’s Fair, and a 
forum for the advocacy and promotion 
of security in every form, will represent 
the Equitable Society. This rendezvous, 
designed by Voorhees, Walker, Foley & 
Smith, and called the “Garden of Secur- 
ity,” is an area of a little over half an 
acre in the form of a clover-leaf petal 
located conveniently as a readily identi- 
fied meeting place. It commands the 
approach to the Empire State Bridge 
over World’s Fair Boulevard, leading 
from the Theme Center past the Electric 
Square to the Amusement Area. 

A shallow amphitheatre surrounded by 
lawns, low juniper, cherry and yew trees 








ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY 
and 
HOME OF MANY LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
ON A CAREER BASIS 


(LIFFORD L. A\ANILLEN 


GENERAL 


THE NORTHWESTERN /X\UTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE (OX\PANY 


547 MADISON AVENUE 


forms two sides of a triangle, the other 
side of which is taken up by a circular 
rostrum. The rostrum is three superim- 
posed disks of different diameters and 
will face a round water-lily pool eighteen 
feet in diameter at the opposite point of 
the triangle. Rising behind the rostrum 
is a thirty-six foot high pine pedestal 
surmounted by a large sculpture group, 
“Protection,” a replica of the group ex- 
ecuted a half century ago by John Quin- 
cy Adams Ward. 
Will Accommodate 500 

At the top and back of the amphithea- 
tre steps are long open pavillidbns sup- 
ported by latticed panels alternating with 
round white pools with water jets which 
will be illuminated at night. It is pos- 





AGENT 








Minneapolis has just issued a reproduc. 
tion of an eighty-year-old steel engray- 
ing, titled “Poor Richard Illustrated” 
The piece features illustrated proverbs 
from Benjamin Franklin’s “Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac.” 

Bearing the sub-title “Lessons for the 
Young and Old on Industry, Temperance, 
Frugality, etc.” the picture is part of a 
larger print originally executed about 
1859 by Oliver Pelton, well-known New 
England engraver. Pelton, who was bom 
in Connecticut in 1799, became a pupil 
and later an associate of Abner Reed, 
one of the earliest bank note engravers 
in this country. He executed at least 
sixty engravings, mostly of prominent 
persons in American history, and “Poor 
Richard Illustrated” was one of his last 
works, appearing shortly before his death 
in 1860. 

The company makes copies of these 
historical series pieces available to its 
fieldmen for distribution as_ good - will 
builders. 





CAMMACK’S LARGER FIELD 





New General Agent at Charleston, 

W. Va., Made Good Record With 

John Hancock in St. Louis 

When Howard H. Cammack becomes 
general agent for John Hancock at 
Charleston, W. Va., May 1, he will take 
over a territory twice the size formerly 
covered by the Charleston office. His 
record as general agent at St. Louis for 
seven years indicates that he is well 
equipped for the task. The Charleston 
territory has been ranking among the 
first fifteen John Hancock general 
agencies. St. Louis showed the largest 
production in its history in 1938 under 
Mr. Cammack’s direction, and its produc- 
tion for the first four months of this 
year increased 37% over that period last 
year. 





WILL ANSWER QUESTIONS 


At a dinner meeting April 25, spon- 
sored by Boston Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, the following persons will 
answer questions put to them by those 
assembled: Vernon Blagbrough, mana- 
ger, business insurance department, John 
Hancock; James V. Gridley, managet, 
Connecticut General; Lawrence L. How- 
ard, sales promotion manager, Columbian 
National ; George Neitlich, manager, Met- 
ropolitan; Warren R. Purcell, associate 
general agent, Aetna (Worcester) ; James 
R. Warren, agency supervisor, Massa 
chusetts Mutual. 





LARSON WITH HASTIE AGENCY 
Emanuel E, Larson, an independent 
broker in Chicago, has become associate 
with the John R. Hastie agency, Mutual 
Life of New York. He has devoted most 
of his efforts to life insurance selling. 


April 
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Army’s Service Supply Situation 


In his talk at the Metropolitan Life audi- 
torium last week upon the occasion of a 
class of forty-eight young men, all repre- 
sentatives of the Metropolitan Life, being 
commissioned second lieutenants, Quarter- 
master’s Reserve Corps, U. S. Army, Coll. 
Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, made the following comments on the 
Army’s service of supply. 

In joining the Quartermaster Section 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps you have 
cast your lot in the service of supply. 
In the wars of yesterday, the importance 
of supply seldom received its full atten- 
tion. Occasionally, there arose a Na- 
poleon who, awakened to its importance, 
gained victories where others had failed. 
The average military commander in the 
past, however, tended to neglect this 
vital feature of command. 


Risen to New Dignity 

Today, that tendency has been com- 
pletely reversed. Supply has risen to a 
new dignity. It has become the primary 
factor in the war plans of all foreign 
countries. In anticipation of hostilities, 
European and Asiatic powers store huge 
quantities of arms and food and build 
tremendous arsenals. They shop for 
planes and barter for raw materials. To 
assure themselves an adequate flow of 
supplies, they cross frontiers and swal- 
low whole peoples. Their studies in the 
mobilization of manpower give way to 
a consideration of their needs in muni- 
tions. 

In our own country, given a popular 
cause, the Bryan formula of a million 
men jumping to arms over night might 
indeed become a reality. But of what 
value would these men be if they could 
not be properly sheltered, trained, armed 
and equipped? Early in 1861, when 
President Lincoln found men jumping to 
arms faster than he could take care of 
them, he confessed that “one of the 
greatest perplexities government has, is 
to avoid receiving troops faster than it 
could provide for them.” 

Our mobilization program of today at- 
tempts to synchronize the mobilization 
of manpower with the mobilization of 
supplies. We plan to call to the colors 
no more than we can properly feed, 
clothe, arm and equip. Instead of look- 
ing to the mobilization of a million men 
upon the outbreak of war, we have re- 
stricted our initial protective force to 
400,000. This number will include mere- 
ly the members of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard then in the service. 
We hope that if and when M-day ever 
comes, we will have enough munitions 
on hand to give every one of these men 
all that he needs and the best of that 
available anywhere in the world. 

The enlistment or the induction of 
additional increments, we shall regulate 
upon the speed of industrial mobiliza- 
tion. With the cooperation of industry, 
we have worked out a plan which we 
trust will enable us, at the end of six 
months, to establish a regular flow of 
munitions, of excellent quality, for as 
many men as can properly be mustered 
and trained. 


Meeting Everyday Need of Soldier 

In the supply functions of our Army, 
the Quartermaster Corps has a dominant 
role. It meets the everyday needs of 
the soldier. It feeds him, clothes him, 
shelters him and transports him. Each 
of these functions is a tremendous job 
in itself. To attempt to discuss the full 
responsibilities of the individual Quar- 
termaster officer in connection with the 
work that may be assigned him on any 
one of these four major duties, would 
take me far beyond the time allotted. 
Perhaps it will suffice to consider a sin- 


gle problem under each of the four 
principal heads. 

First, let us take food. You know 
the part it plays in your own life. To 


the soldier, it assumes ever greater im- 
portance. “When do we eat?” is a 
question that may arise any time, any 
place on the part of any soldier, We 


still hear veterans of the A.E.F. good- 
naturedly grumble about the canned sal- 
mon, the stewed prunes, the baked beans, 
the hash, the slum and the gravy. As a 
matter of fact, he had little cause for 
complaint. The standard of the ration 


furnished the American soldier in 1917- 
1918, no nation in the world equaled. 
Ever eager to improve its service and 
to increase the efficiency of our fighting 
men, the Quartermaster Corps, since 1918, 
has made every effort toward improving 


COL. LOUIS JOHNSON 


the soldier’s menu and toward furnish- 
ing him with an even better balanced 
diet, both as to quantity and as to qual- 
ity. The ration of today calls for thirty- 
nine different items, which offer combi- 
nations of sufficient variety to tempt the 
most finicky palate among our soldiers. 
Foods rich in vitamins have been added. 
Calories in abundance have been pre- 
scribed. 

What is even more significant, added 
facilities have been provided for the 
education of cooks and bakers and for 
the training of mess sergeants. The 
War Department, familiar with Napo- 
leon’s homely reference to the Army’s 
mode of travel, has worked out a ration 
that should help our soldiers to move 
far and wide. 

Clothing the Army 

In its responsibility for clothing the 
Army, the Quartermaster Corps has en- 
countered some difficulty in meeting re- 
quirements. It recognizes its responsi- 
bility to provide every soldier with a 
neat, useful and comfortable woolen ser- 
vice uniform. By definition, the very 
word “uniform” implies an absence of 
variation, not only in style but in color. 

In looking ahead to the clothing of 
an army of a size that may have to be 
called in war, the Quartermaster Corps 
has found an inability on the part of 
American industry to furnish the neces- 
sary dyes to assure complete color 
matching in the soldier’s present olive 
drab clothing. Since uniformity is para- 
mount, the Army is willing to give up its 
familiar olive drab if it can get another 
color easier to produce and equally ser- 
viceable. Today, it is experimenting with 
a slate blue. 

On several Army posts, you will find 
troops clothed in a woolen uniform of 
this color. Before any change is adopt- 
ed, however, the War Department will 
have to be convinced that the new hue 
and shade blend readily with varying 
landscapes that make it difficult to detect 
at a distance, that the color proves dur- 
able and that the cut and the style of 
the uniform are comfortable and _ suit- 
able for the purposes intended. 

The procurement of an adequate sup- 
ply of wool for blankets and uniforms 
represents another problem. America is 
a wool-producing country but the sup- 
ply is insufficient to meet the war needs 





of the men in the service and the civilian 
population. To give you some idea of 
the military need, it is only necessary 
to point out that the annual rate of wool 
consumption of the fully equipped Army 
amounts to about one hundred and four- 
teen pounds per soldier as against five 
pounds for an ordinary civilian. 

It must also be realized that the proc- 
ess of converting the raw wool into the 
finished form of blankets and textiles 
takes time. At least ninety days must 
be allowed for the conversion; and a 
loss of ninety days in the early stages 
of war may prove very serious. We have 
given this matter a great deal of atten- 
tion and I trust that the time will soon 
come when we shall have authority and 
funds to purchase for storage a war 
reserve supply of finished wool. 

Shelter 

The magnitude of the Quartermaster 
problem in providing shelter is best il- 
lustrated by a description of a typical 
World War camp. The average 1917- 
1918 cantonment required 112 miles of 
power and light lines, sixteen miles of 
hard surfaced roads, twenty miles of 
water lines, 414 buildings for officers 
and enlisted men, nineteen infirmaries, 
fifty-four wagon sheds, thirteen heating 
plants and a variety of other structures, 
including welfare huts and motion pic- 
ture theatres, It was the World War 
job of the Quartermaster Corps to pro- 
vide these buildings and utilities for six- 
teen National Army cantonments and 
sixteen National Guard camps. 

From these figures, you can readily 
understand what the Quartermaster 
Corps must be ready to do, perhaps at 
short notice, in the way of laying out 
complete cities with all the features nec- 
essary for health, comfort, welfare and 
entertainment. 

Standardization 

In the field of transportation, the prin- 
cipal problem before the War Depart- 
ment today is the standardization of 
motor vehicles. The last time that I 
checked, I found that we had more than 
twenty thousand motor vehicles of twen- 
ty-eight different makes and models of 
passenger cars and one hundred and 
forty-three makes and models of trucks. 
Can you imagine the job of trying to 
maintain sufficient spare parts to keep a 
motorcade of this kind in continuous 
operation? That situation, I determined 
must be changed. 

In time of peace, it is difficult to 
achieve standardization. By law, we are 
compelled to buy our motor vehicles as 
funds are appropriated and to award the 
contracts to the lowest bidders. There 
is no assurance that we will get money 
for all the cars we need in any one ap- 
propriation bill or that the successful 
bidder of one year will win the award 
in the following competition. Conse- 
quently, a wide variety of makes and 
models are inevitable in time of peace. 

In war, however, we must achieve 
standardization in motor vehicles or lose 
our power to move. We cannot carry 
into the field enough spare parts to 
maintain a wide variety of vehicles. We, 
therefore, are working on war plans to 
provide for a basic chassis consisting of 
five payload classes—%-ton, 1%4-ton, 2Y- 
ton, 4-ton and the 7%-ton vehicles. The 
first three classes constitute a single 
group comprising 90% of our require- 
ments. Among them, it is proposed that 
engines, clutches and transmissions will 
be inter-changeable. By this plan, we 
hope to break one of our most serious 
bottlenecks and truly achieve a practical 
extent of standardization of motor ve- 
hicles in time of war. 

Rubber Supply 

Closely akin to the problem of the 
procurement of motor vehicles, is the 
availability of a ready supply of rubber. 
We, in the United States, use more rub- 
ber than any other nation in the world, 
but we have to import practically every 
bit of it. Ninety-five per cent of it 
comes from the Far East, at a tremen- 
dous distance from our country. In 
case of war, the lanes of ocean travel 
to the Orient may be cut off and then 
we would be faced with a very serious 
shortage of rubber. A limited supply, 
we could reclaim from old tires. We 
could also use a synthetic substitute, but 


General Agent’s Job 
Topic of Chicago Talk 


C. O. FISCHER IS THE SPEAKER 





Urges General Agents to Work {fy 
Quality Men and to Eliminate 
the Failures 





High quality of new business each 
year was described as one of the firg 
essentials to the preservations of th 
institution of life insurance by Chester 
O. Fischer, vice-president and_ superip. 
tendent of agencies, Massachusetts My. 
tual, in a talk before the general agents 
and managers’ division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters oy 
April 12. Mr. Fischer spoke on the syb. 
ject “The General Agents’ Job.” 

“The general agents’ job,” said Mr 
Fischer, “is not alone one to build 4 
large organization or of producing , 
large volume of business, but to see that 
the building is done on the basis of 
quality representation.” General agents 
he continued, are not successes because 
of their jobs, but make their own suc. 
cesses. The first essential for a good 
general agent is that he be ordinarily q 
successful business man, he said, 

The four essentials of agency direc. 
tion, as they were described by Mr, 
Fischer, are ability to organize, deputize 
definitize and supervise. He said it was 
necessary in all general agencies to 
deputize duties which necessitate others 
to make decisions. The general agents’ 
most difficult task is to supervise the 
functions assigned to others. 

Of selling life insurance, Mr. Fischer 
said, “it is a hard job, and the public is 
rightly rather irritated by our continv- 
ing on indefinitely those who are doomed 
to failure. I recommend that when you 
bring a new man into your organization 
you do so on the basis of being willing 
to stand behind him morning, noon and 
night until he succeeds, or fails and is 
eliminated.” 


SUN LIFE’S BUSINESS UP 








Director of Agencies Penny Says United 
States Branches Show 34% 
Increase This Year 

All of the forty-one branch offices of 
Sun Life of Canada in the continental 
United States reported large increases in 
Ordinary for the week ending April 6, 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year, says W. Stewart Penny, direc- 
tor of agencies, During the same period 
each of the United States branches 
turned in a substantial increase in num- 
ber of applications. Sales in the United 
States so far this year have shown a 
decided advance, being over 36% in ex- 
cess of 1938. 





the cost would be much higher and the 
quality less certain. To guard ourselves 
against the likelihood of a shortage, we 
should always have on hand a ready 
supply of war reserves of rubber. With 
the support of the Congress, we trust 
that we will be able to reach that very 
objective. 

From these brief remarks, it should be 
clear to you that the work of the Quar- 
termaster Corps cuts across many phases 
of American commercial life. It touches 
many diverse industries. It affects many 
classes of labor. A good Quartermaster 
is a sound business man, richly endowed 
with good common sense. . 

I congratulate you upon your selection 
of the Quartermaster Corps as your field 
of potential military usefulness. You 
have joined a branch of the service with 
traditions older than our country. !t 
goes back to June 16, 1775. when it was 
first established, The Quartermaster 
Corps exists for the benefit of the set 
vice and the well-being of the man_who 
bears the brunt of the fighting. Se 
to it that your supplies never fail him 
Be loyal to the lofty traditions of yout 
corps. F 

IT congratulate you collectively and i 
dividually. T congratulate, too, President 
Lincoln and the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. on their patriotic contribw- 
tion to a prepared America. 
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President Linton Discusses New 
Benefit Formula of Security Act 


M. Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual Life, addressing the luncheon ses- 
sion last Saturday at the annual meeting 
of the American Association for Social 
Security in the Astor Hotel, New York 
City, recalled that it was just four years 
ago almost to the exact date when he first 
spoke publicly on the subject of old-age 
security also in Hotel Astor. At that time 
he addressed the Academy of Political 
Science, emphasizing the unwisdom of the 
proposed full reserve method of financing 
and suggesting that more time be taken to 
study the whole subject before setting up 
the contributory plan on that basis. At 
the meeting last week he was able to com- 
ment on the exit of the full reserve plan 
of operation and the recommended changes 
in the benefit provisions of the law. Mr. 
Linton’s address follows in part: 


The New Benefit Formula 


The newly proposed method of de- 
termining monthly old age benefits by 
using average wages instead of total ac- 
cumulated wages is a great improvement. 
Greater flexibility is achieved, the de- 
termination of more adequate early bene- 
fits is facilitated, and consistency can 
more readily be maintained between the 
monthly benefits for families with de- 
pendent children and the monthly old 
age benefits to the retiring insured 
worker. 

The formula proposed by the Social 
Security Board provides that the pension 
for an individual shall be 40% of the 
first $50 of average monthly wages plus 
10% of the amount of the average 
monthly wages in excess of $50 and up 
to $250. This basic figure is increased 
by 1% for each year in which at least 
$200 is earned in covered employment. If 
the retired worker has a wife aged 65 
or more the final figure is increased 
by 50%. 

A widow aged 65 or over, of an in- 
sured person is eligible either for a 
benefit of three-fourths of the old age 
benefit of her husband, or her own old 
age benefit, whichever is larger. Each 
minor child entitles a beneficiarv to an 
additional supplement of one-half of the 
old age benefit. 

The extra credit of 1% for each year 
an insured worker has earned at least 
$200 in a covered occupation would ap- 
pear to be a valuable provision, as it 
will help to prevent the pension from 
falling too low if there is considerable 
unemployment in a worker’s record. This 
is especially helpful in view of the fact 
that many workers suffer unemployment 
or a decrease in earnings in the years 
immediately preceding age 65. 


Example of New Formula 


Take for example a worker who aver- 
ages $100 a month during each vear that 
he works in a covered occupation from 
age 25 to 65. If he works continuously 
for the forty-year period his pension will 
be the basic figure of $25 increased bv 
40% to $35. If he has worked only thir- 
ty of the forty years in covered employ- 
ment his average wage for the forty- 
year period will be $75 and his pension 
will be $22.50 increased by 30% to $29.25 
The pension would be further increased 
hv 50% to $52.50 or $43.88 resnectivelv 
if the retired worker had a wife aged 
65 or over. 

For widows under age 65, a current 
benefit equal to three-fourths of the “old 
age benefit” for an individual shall he 
navable for a period of twelve months 
following her husband’s death. A widow 
under 65 who has in her care one or 
more dependent children shall continue 
to receive benefits beyond twelve months 
if her deceased husband was insured at 
the time of his death. A widow under 
65 is entitled also to a deferred benefit 
commencing at 65. as stated hefore. Each 
minor child shall be eligible for 


an 
“orphan’s benefit” equal to one-half of 
the “old ace benefit.” Appropriate 
maximum and minimum provisions are 


recommended in connection with the en- 
tire benefit program. 
A Point About Costs 


On one point we should have clear 
light. Using assumptions that appear 
most reasonable on the basis of current 
knowledge, what is the probable ulti- 
mate cost of the new benefits as related 
to the covered payrolls of the future? 
When the 1935 act was passed the ulti- 





M. ALBERT LINTON 


mate cost of the Title II benefits was 
estimated to be slightly less than 10% 
of payrolls. Later calculations using re- 
vised assumptions yielded figures run- 
ning up to 40% greater. Should these 
revised estimates actually be realized 
serious fiscal problems for the future 
would be encountered, especially if the 
social security program should be ex- 
tended to include permanent disability 
benefits, medical care and compensation 
for temporary loss of wages through ac- 
cident or illness, 

There is no doubt in my mind that re- 
vised benefits for old age and for de- 
pendents should be kept within the ulti- 
mate 10% figure contemplated when the 
1935 act was passed. If the proposed 
new benefit formula is likely to produce 
benefits costing more than that I be- 
lieve further revision should be made to 
bring the cost within the 10% limit. The 
tentative benefit payments given by Sec- 
retary Morgenthau in his statement of 
March 24 were carried only to 1955. At 
that point, however, their cost in rela- 
tion to payroll was considerably in ex- 
cess of any previous estimates of cost 
for Title II benefits in that year. While 
this may not mean an inordinate ultimate 
cost it is certainly a red light that should 
make us pause until more information is 
available. 


Exit the Full Reserve 


Coincident with the recommendation 
that social insurance principles be re- 
flected in the benefit schedule the full 
reserve plan of operation has been laid 
to rest. The rites were performed by 
Secretary Morgenthau and President 
Roosevelt about three weeks ago when 
they said that in the light of experience 
no more than a moderate contingency re- 
serve was needed in a program of this 
kind. The Secretary suggested four 
possible tax schedules for the next three 
years, one of which involved retaining 
unchanged the present 2% payroll tax 
rate. In view of the fact that the esti- 
mated amount of the contingency re- 
serve on January 1, 1940, will be $1.43 
billion and that the receipts from the 
2% tax are estimated to cover all pay- 
ments on the new basis during the three 


years, 1940 to 1942, I heartily approve 
the retention of the 2% rate. 

The determination of the tax rate 
after 1942 should be made in 1941 in the 
light of further study which would take 
into account up-to-date experience tend- 
ing to throw light upon the accuracy of 
the assumptions underlying present esti- 
mates of future tax receipts and benefit 
payments. 

Although the full reserve 
properly been condemned and _ finally 
abandoned, we must not lose sight of 
one objective which the plan was sup- 
posed to achieve. From the beginning it 
has been recognized that the eventual 
6% payroll tax receipts would not meet 
the originally estimated cost of the plan, 
equivalent to about 10% of payrolls. The 
additional 4% amounting to some $1.4 
billion a year was to be provided by 3% 
interest on a government debt of $47 


plan has 


The Differing Insurance Concepts 
Behind Private and Social Insurance 


The American Association for Social 
Security held its twelfth annual national 
conference at the Hotel Astor in New 
York City last Friday and Saturday. Life 
insurance men on the program were M. A. 
Linton, president Provident Mutual Life, 
who addressed the luncheon session Satur- 
day noon, and Reinhard A. Hohaus, assist- 
ant actuary, Metropolitan Life, who was on 
the program session under the general 
topic of a reconsideration of the old age 
insurance system. Mr. Hohaus discussed 
the differences in social and private insur- 
ance and cautioned that those who conceive 
and direct social insurance legislation in 
this country must evaluate realistically what 
can and cannot be done in this field in 
proportion to the nation’s ability to finance 
and administer social insurance plans. Mr. 
Hohaus’ paper is given here in part: 


At first glance the topic assigned to 
me, “The Differing Insurance Concepts 
Underlying 


Private and Social Insur- 


REINHARD A. HOHAUS 


ance,” may appear to be only of minor 
or incidental importance in our recon- 
sideration of old age insurance. Actually 
though it is of major importance. There 
has been much confusion as to the roles 
of social insurance and private insurance 
in providing old age security, their re- 
spective purposes, principles, and finan- 
cial techniques—in brief, as to what each 


can do and cannot do. This confusion 
has appeared most frequently in con- 
nection with first, the formula for de- 
termining the benefits under the Federal 
old age insurance plan and its restricted 
scope, and secondly with the debate 





a 


billion to be held in the reserye a 
count. i 
Old Theory Upset by Unbalanced 

Budget 


This government debt was in effect + 
take the place of existing obligations , 
that in that future day no governmen 
debt would be in private hands. Hence 
no interest would have to be paid t 
private holders. The interest would «i 
course be raised by taxation as hereto. 
fore but all of it would go to the t. 
serve account and be used to help mee 
the pension deficit of $1.4 billion above 
mentioned. The full reserve plan was 
therefore a device to purchase the goy. 
ernment debt for the benefit of the pen- 
sion plan so that it would not be neces- 
sary in the future to pay both intereg 
on the government debt to privay 
holders, amounting say to a billion 4 

(Continued on Page 14) 


on the large reserve fund originally cop. 
templated for the plan. f 
Differences in Purpose 
Aimed at covering the risks of jp. 
dividual persons or specific groups of 
persons, private insurance has been de- 
veloped to afford protection against 4 
great many hazards pertaining to life 
health and property. It exists for those 
persons who feel the need for protection 
against certain contingencies sufficiently 
to join voluntarily with others, exposed 
to a similar risk, in maintaining a fund 
from which losses may be met when the 
risks occur within the group. 
Social insurance, on the other hand, is 
designed primarily to provide society 
with a measure of security against one 
or more of the so-called “social” hazards, 
These are the major risks of economic 
insecurity so widespread throughout the 
population and far-reaching in effect as 
to become “social” in scope and com- 
plexion. 
Differences in Underlying Principles 
These differences in purpose account 
for the diversity in the principles that 
underlie private and social insurance, By 
its very nature, private insurance, relat- 
ing to individual needs, capacities, and 
desires, is based on voluntary member- 
ship. The decision to insure comes from 
the insured. 
Social insurance, however, instituted as 
a broad defense against a widespread 
“social” hazard, should aim at covering 
all those classes of the population most 
exposed to the hazard. Compulsion as 
to membership is therefore generally 
essential to bring about this end so far 
as it is practically feasible 
Tt does not, of course, necessarily fol- 
low that the equity princinle has no 
place in social insurance. Rather does 
it imply that as private insurance would 
collapse if it stressed considerations of 
adequacy more than those of equity, $0 
will social insurance fail to operate sat- 
isfactorily if considerations of equity are 
allowed to predominate over those of 
adequacy. 
Because private and social insurance 
thus may, and usually do. differ funde- 
mentally in the kinds and standards of 
security they set as their objectives for 
the various classes of society, they at 
complementary and not alternative. Each 
has its part in providing old ave security 
for the countrv as a whole. Neither can 
do the entire job alone. 
Differences in Financial Characteristics 
Basic Factors p 
The varying approaches to financine 
private and social insurance are largely 
traceable to the differences in their prit- 
cipal characteristics. Private insurance 
naturally calls for self-sustaining financ- 
ing since the premiums of the insured 
are the only primary revenue available 
to the insurer. A financial method must 
therefore be employed under which the 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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\etropolitan Goes On 
Radio 5 Nights Weekly 


pwIN C. HILL COMMENTATOR 





One of Nation’s Great Radio Stars; Tells 
Public to Get Insurance Advice 
From Agents 





The Metropolitan Life went on the 
adio this week and for five nights a 
ek, from 7 to 7:15 o’clock, a com- 
wentator will discuss life insurance mat- 
ws, The first station being used is 
WNEW and it is understood that event- 
jly some other stations also will be 
jded. Commentator is Edwin C. Hill, 
ne of the best in the radio field. 

Mter graduation from the University 
{Indiana and Butler University Mr. 
yi! joined the staff of Indianapolis pa- 
vrs, His brilliant newspaper writing 
wok him to the New York Sun, which 
eserved for a quarter of a century, and 
is regarded by many for years as the 
best newspaper reporter in New York. 
From the Sun he went to the New York 
journal, where he ran a widely read 
‘lumn. His first experience before the 
microphone was in 1932 and a year later 
he took up the feature, “The Human 
Side of the News,” which brought him 
illions of listeners. The agency han- 
ling the details of the Metropolitan 
Life radio program is Young & Rubi- 
am 

Policyholders Advised to See Agents 
About Their Insurance Problems 
The broadcast this week emphasized 
) listeners that they should go direct 
an insurance agent if they wanted 
lvice about their outstanding insurance. 
for some time there have been several 
critics of life insurance who have taken 
onsiderable time on the radio and who 
ave been offering the public advice 
bout their life insurance. Radio lis- 
teners will now be able to hear the 
ther side of the story. 





Frank B. Runyon Resigas 


Frank B. Runyon, superintendent of 
wencies, Acacia Mutual, Washington, 
has resigned and his future plans will 
be announced later. For years he has 





FRANK B. RUNYON 


ven well known in the insurance busi- 
hess, He was formerly superintendent 
‘I agencies of the eastern department of 
ne Equitable Society. He began his 
“eer with that Society in Philadelphia 
innediately after the war. From Phila- 
ielphia he was transferred to Pittsburgh 
and Irom that city he went to New York 
” Operate his own agency, later be- 
ming agency assistant on the staff of 
vice-president in charge of agencies 
at the home office. He joined the execu- 
Ne forces of the Acacia Mutual in May 
of last year. p 
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$200 EVERY MONTH 


Here is a new policy that makes a direct, dramatic 
appeal to every father’s imagination . . . because it 
wipes out in one stroke his two biggest worries. It is 
Union Central’s celebrated new Complete Protection 
Plan. 

Worry No. 1: What may happen to him when he 
grows older? This plan will pay him $200 every month 
for life, after 60 or 65 .. . guarantees him a comfort- 
able, worry-free retirement. 

Worry No. 2: How could his wife bring up his 
children if he died too soon? The Complete Protection 
Plan would pay them $200 every month for 20 years 
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-for YOU if you live to retire! 
-for YOUR FAMILY if you don’t! 


. then would provide a generous annuity for his 
wife alone. 

The cost of this unique contract—almost a complete 
insurance program in one policy!—is surprisingly mod- 
erate. Extensive national advertising (like the page in 
TIME shown above) is introducing it to best prospects 
everywhere. And Union Central representatives, armed 
with this appealing and well-publicized policy, are well 
started toward an unusually prosperous year—new busi- 
ness for the first quarter of 1939 was more than 30% 
ahead of the first quarter 1938. 
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All-Year-Round 
Sales Appeal 


Quality Accident 
Insurance 


In the past few weeks the 
need for accident and health 
insurance has been stressed as 
never before. A. & H. Week 
gave the line a big impetus 
and the interest is being sus- 
tained. 


The PREFERRED ACCI- 
DENT’S 55th Anniversary Pol- 
icy is unusually attractive to 
applicants who may qualify, 
and it contains many liberal 
features at a low premium cost. 
It is one of many accident polli- 
cies issued by this company of- 
fering exceptional opportuni- 
ties to the 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENT © 


who is not afraid to talk 
accident insurance during his 
interviews. 


These policies are backed by 
a casualty company that has 
specialized in offering quality 
accident insurance to preferred 
classes of risks for more than 
fifty years. 


Accident insurance is the 
easiest form of insurance to 
sell. Everyone is a prospect, 
daily newspapers are full of 
leads, the demand is increas- 
ing and this month’s Accident 


& Health 


centers 


Week observance 
the attention of the 


nation on this line, 


You might as well capital- 
ize on this form of insurance 
as you go along. If you don't 
someone else will. 


Send for complete details on our 
accident policies and direct agency 
contracts. 


The 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


80 Maiden Lane 





N. Y. Dep’t Life Bureau Chief 


Dillon Francis Broderick, chief of the 
life bureau, New York State Insurance 
Department, was born in a little country 
town up in Oswego County, New York, 
named Hannibal, He comes of English- 
Scotch-Irish ancestors and on occasion 
shows the characteristics of each. He 
attended the usual small town schools up 
to about age 16 when he had to go to 
work to help keep the family together. 
His first job was on a large farm where 
he had to milk thirteen cows night and 


Converse Studios 


DILLON F. BRODERICK 


morning as well as take care of six horses 
at chore time. The main work, of course, 
was in the fields trying to keep up with 
a three-horse team, 

During the next few years he found 
time to complete his high school studies, 
special study courses, etc., in prepara- 
tion for examinations for certified pub- 
lic accountant. He entered state service 
in 1907 and in 1910 passed his examina- 
tions and received his C.P.A. degree. By 
this time he had won promotion in the 
Insurance Department and began to be 
placed in charge of examinations of life 
insurance companies. His first big job 
was the examination of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and at the great 
fire of the Equitable Society’s home of- 
fice at 120 Broadway in 1912 his com- 
pleted report of examination was de- 
stroyed. That was the toughest build- 
ing fire the firemen ever fought in down- 
town New York as the weather incased 
the building in ice. It became neces- 
sary to reproduce most of the Broderick 
report from memory, but some basic fig- 
ures and statistics, painstakingly gath- 
ered, were gone forever. 

With Standard Accident for a Time 


Mr. Broderick left the Department in 
October, 1912, to go with the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co. of Detroit, and 
in May, 1915, was reappointed an ex- 
aminer in the Department. For a num- 
ber of years wherever trouble was brew- 
ing Broderick would be found. Most 
notable problems were those in connec- 
tion with the reinsurance of the Pitts- 





burgh Life & Trust Co. by the Metro- 
politan Life in 1917, and the Niagara 
Life of Buffalo with the Metropolitan 
in 1923. Both turned out to be success- 
ful; in fact, the manner in which Pitts- 
burgh Life & Trust policyholders were 
protected proved to be a life reinsurance 
classic. He was also at the contested 
election at the Buffalo Mutual Life in 
1932 and its reinsurance in 1935 with the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., 
which also proved a good protection for 
policyholders. 

For a number of years Mr. Broderick 
was first assistant to Nelson B. Hadley, 
who for so many years was chief of the 
life bureau of the Department. Mr. 
Broderick’s duties brought him directly 
in contact with the public during the 
troublous days of the insurance mora- 
torium. Many are the stories he could 
tell of his experiences with a long range 
of people, from Wall Street brokers to 
humble truck drivers, each having an 
urgent need, in some instances for the 
necessaries of life. Each awaited his 
turn to protest, implore and beseech the 
lifting of the moratorium for his particu- 
lar benefit. Sometimes there were threats, 
even of personal violence. “You must 
make an exception in my case,” a des- 
perate man, sometimes a woman, would 
demand, But no person received pref- 
erence because of wealth, position or 
threats. 

How His Time Is Divided 

A part of his time is given to con- 
sultation with company executives, ad- 
vising and counseling with them in con- 
nection with their problems and proced- 
ure; a part is devoted to acting as ad- 
viser to the Superintendent of Insurance 
and his deputies in matters relating to 
life insurance and life insurance compa- 
nies; a part is given to explaining and 
interpreting the insurance law to those 
seeking this information; but the greater 
part is spent in furnishing information to 
policyholders respecting the terms and 
provisions of their policies, their prob- 
lems in connection with their insurance 
and to helping as far as possible those 
who are unable to help themselves. 

One of the most difficult things, in 
some cases, that has to be done is to 
tell a poor woman, accompanied by crying 
children, that because she has not paid 
her premiums for a full three years, 
what she has paid is lost. On the other 
hand, it is most pleasing to be able to 
tell a poor and needy person that he 
or she can expect to obtain funds to help 
out for a while longer. 

There are many satisfactions in hold- 
ing such a position as that of Mr. Brod- 
erick. Being able to help those deserv- 
ing assistance is all that matters, de- 
spite the number of cases where it is 
clearly apparent that benefits are sought 
without there being real need for them. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that all of the service that is given by 
the Department so freely upon request 
is furnished without cost to those who 
may avail themselves of it. 

To be chief of the life bureau is a 
great privilege that is not taken lightly. 
To perform satisfactorily the service 
expected one must first of all be human 
with plenty of patience and sympathy. 
He must be able to adjust himself to 
changing conditions and preserve a rea- 
sonable perspective. He must be able 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. 


Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 


Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 
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Bankers of Iowa Takes 


Pride in New Buildin 


Erection of a new $1,500,000 home of 
fice building by Bankers Life of “hel 
during its sixtieth anniversary year wil 
usher in a new and greater era in the 
history of the company, Presiden 
Gerard S, Nollen told more than i 
policyholders at the company’s anny, 
meeting April 11. . 

Paying .tribute to the solid foundatioy 
laid by founders of the Bankers Life . 
1879, together with judicious and eff. 
cient management since, which has Te. 
sulted in sixty years of uninterrupted 
progress, Mr. Nollen. declared that “th 
Bankers Life approaches the future with 
every assurance that we can meet any 
condition that may arise. Our new home 
office building, which we hope to occupy 
in January of next year, will represen; 
the size and strength of the Bankers 
Life more effectively to the public anj 
will be an ocular demonstration of the 
company’s impressive position in the 
life insurance world.” 

Commenting on the company’s assets 
of more than $228,000,000, Mr. Noller 
said that this amount represents ap 
average interest of $900 for each of the 
company’s more than 250,000 policy. 
holders. j 

Ross J. Clemons, Des Moines, preg- 
dent Standard Glass & Paint Co., was 
re-elected to a five-year term on the 
board of directors. Policyholders cast 
more than 32,000 votes for him. 


Dinner Given for 81 Year 


Old Slade Firm, Fall River 


A dinner was given April 12 by Merle 
G. Summers agency, Boston, New Eng- 
land Mutual, in honor of John P. Slade 
& Son, Fall River, which is 81 years old 
and has represented New England Mp- 
tual for seventy-six years. That makes 
it one of the oldest agencies in New 
England and one which also has the dis- 
tinction of having represented one com- 
pany continuously, through its founder, 
Leonard N. Slade, a son of John P. Slade, 
and Everett N. Slade, a grandson, 

Agency Vice-President George L 
Hunt of New England Mutual presented 
Mr. Slade with the company’s dis- 
tinguished service medal in recognition 
of his forty-three years’ personal repre- 
sentation. The dinner was attended by 
about seventy leading citizens of Fall 
River. In a reminiscent talk Mr. Slade 
told of the late Henry A. Fish who was 
the first Fall River policyholder of New 
England Mutual. The contract was is- 
sued in April, 1844. 





Great-West Producers 
In Educational Meeting 


An educational sales meeting was held 
for leading producers of Great-West Life 
at Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas, 
April 17, 18 and 19. A large proportion 
of agents and branch managers qualified 
following a successful year’s business. 

Highlights of a full program included 
addresses by head office officials and 
branch managers, as well as_ outside 
speakers. A “practical ideas” contest was 
held with nine company representatives 
taking part, and two motion pictures were 
shown featuring sales demonstrations. 





to say “No” to all sorts of wild propo- 
sitions that are presented for approva 
which, if allowed, might result in harm to 
the insuring public. He must have 4 
good working knowledge of the insurance 
law and be able to intelligently direct 
the work of examination of life insurance 
companies and determine their financia 
condition. 

Outside of business hours Mr. Brot- 
erick is interested in flowers; takes par 
ticular pride in cultivating unusual plants. 
He is on the executive committee of his 
church, is a Shriner and a Knight 
Templar, He is married and has three 
children: Harold, a lawyer; Mrs. William 
F. Stoeckler, and Lawrence, who 1s 4 
student. Mr. and Mrs. Broderick live 
in Lynbrook, L. I. 
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es Association Formed 
Buildin At Martinsville, Va. 

* home oi} w. L. JARRETT CHOSEN HEAD 

te of lowe 

TY Year yl) ‘zation Starts With Membership of 
era in the Ona inns Held, Bridges and 
Presiden; Patterson Assist 

e than 3) 

NYS annual Headed by W. L. Jarrett, manager for 
foundation, J Life Insurance a = babes Acecied 

cers Life in | association of life underwriters has been 

Sand eff. organized at Martinsville, Va. Other 

ich has te. nficers are B. B. Snead, Metropolitan, 

inte 0 r fs _ 

a that frst vice-president; J. L. Garst, Shenan- 


doah Life, second vice-president; James 


future With ‘ 
F. Hodnett, New York Life, secretary 


1 meet any 


Bye hom and treasurer. The association starts 
¢ : 
Tl pace with a membership of twenty-five. The 
en ; . - 
le Banker organization was effected with the assist- 
Public and} ance of Lewis I. Held, president Vir- 
tion of the} inig Association of Life Underwriters, 
on in the F an agent at Richmond for Northwestern 
ee Mutual. Mr. Held was accompanied to 
vy assets | \fartinsville by Walter W. Bridges of 
Mr. Nollen Danville, vice-president of the state as- 
resem @ sociation, and J. Allen Patterson, presi- 
_ of the dent of the Danville Association, who 
Policy- aided him in perfecting the organiza- 
ines - tion. : 7 
t G presi- On Advisory Committee 
0., Was : ‘ : 
rm on the D. L. Sullivan, Continental Life, was 
olders cast | elected national committeeman for the 


association. Mr. Held appointed Mr. Jar- 
rett a member of the insurance advisory 
committee of the state association, which 
meets periodically with George A. 
Bowles, Insurance Commissiorer, for a 
discussion of matters affecting the in- 


im. 


Year 
Il River 





2 by Merle § terests of life insurance. Mr. Jarrett 
New Eng- | was the guest speaker at the April 
n P. Slade } luncheon meeting of the Danville asso- 
l years old } ciation, giving the highlights of the mid- 
gland Mu- | year meeting at Louisville of the Na- 
hat makes | tional Association. He detailed activities 
's in New} of the state association and told of its 
as the dis- } coming annual meeting to be held at 
| 7 com- — Virginia Beach May 26, 27. 
= Psi Seeks Law Repeal 
Ison, Later in the day he attended a lunch- 
reorge L,} eon rally of the home office agents of’ 
presented | Jefferson Standard at Greensboro, N. C., 
any’s dis- | as the guest of W. H. Andrews, home 
‘ecognition | office general agent and president of the 
mal repre- | North Carolina Life Underwriters Asso- 
‘tended by J ciation. On his way back to Richmond 
is of Fall | he stopped at Raleigh for a talk with 
Mr. Slade | Commissioner Dan Boney with :regard 
1 who was J to the North Carolina law prohibiting 
er of New issuance of licenses to non-resident 
ct was is- — agents. He asked the Commissioner to 
do what he could to have the law re- 
pealed at the next session of the legis- 
lature, as it is working a hardship on 
, Virginia agents along the border. 
Vleeting 
as te! | Chapman Talks on Morale 
Asem Before Pittsburgh Managers 
; oe Pittsburgh general agents and mana- 
business. | Sets heard Lewis W. S. Chapman, editor 
1 included [| Of Manager’s Magazine, discuss current 
icials and problems of agency management at the 
s outside § April meeting. Mr. Chapman stressed 
sntest was} ‘he point that one of the strongest fac- 
sentatives} ‘FS in agency management is agency 
tures were} Morale built by the manager’s taking a 
rations. keen and personal interest in the indi- 
peso vidual success and happiness of each of 
his agents. 
ild propo- “Good morale in an agency,” said Mr. 
approval Chapman, “is as hard to determine as 
n harmto} it is for an individual to check himself 
it have 2§ a8 to whether or not he has a sense of 
insurance F humor. The answer, regardless of the 
tly direct} extent to which the trait is possessed, 
insurance § 18 always ‘Yes.’ A good indication of 
financial F agency morale,” he continued, “is the 
agent’s answer to the two questions: 
fr, Brod-§ Is your manager trying sincerely to help 
akes pat" you? Is your manager sincerely inter- 
zal plants § ested in your success and happiness ?” 
tee of his Local President Steacy E. Webster, 
2 Knight F general agent Provident Mutual, was in 
has three} charge of the meeting. National Asso- 
s. Willia™ } ciation President Holgar J. Johnson re- 
who 1s #§ Ported briefly on the Institute of Life 
erick live Insurance as well as the recent mid- 








Widespread Gains Mark 


Quarter for Great-West 

An increase of more than $1,500,000 
over last year is reported by the Great- 
West Life for the first quarter of 1939. 


The amount of business actually placed 
during this period is the largest for 
many years and a record year’s business 
is expected. 

That the gain is widespread is evi- 
denced by the fact that twenty-seven 
branches in the United States and Can- 
ada showed individual increases over last 
year. Since the first of the year busi- 
ness in force has increased by $4,000,000 
and now amounts to more than $6l11,- 
000,000. 

During the first quarter of the year 
4,569 individual sales were registered, 
the average policy being $3,349, an in- 
crease of 5% over the size of the average 
policy placed during the same period last 
year. 





year meeting of the National Council 
in Louisville. 

Home office guests at the meeting in- 
cluded J. Edward Albachten of the North- 
western National; Elmer E. Brill, vice- 
president General American, and E. 
Paul Huttinger, agency secretary Penn 
Mutual. 


—— 


"Don't believe them, son . _ 


MARCH NEW BUSINESS OFF 


Drop of 4% Compared to March, 1938; 
Three Months Ahead of Last 
Year by 5.1% 

New life insurance for March declined 
4% in comparison with March of last 
year, says the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The total for the 
first three months of this year was 5.1% 
more than for the corresponding months 
of 1938. 

For March the new business of all 
classes of the forty companies reporting 
was $645,019,000 against $672,142,000 for 
March of 1938, a decrease of 4%. New 
Ordinary amounted to $461,418,000 against 
$441,067,000, an increase of 4.6%. In- 
dustrial was $138,396,000 against $198,- 
025,000, a decrease of 30.1%. Group was 
$45,205,000 against $33,050,000, an increase 
of 36.8%. 

For the first three months total new 
business of these companies was $1,945,- 
447,000 against $1,850,714,000, an increase 
of 5.1%. New Ordinary amounted to 
$1,460,348,000 against $1,192,500,000, an 
increase of 22.5%. Industrial was $347,- 
630,000 against $552,092,000, a decrease of 
37%. Group was $137,469,000 against 
$106,122,000, an increase of 29.5%. 
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Groves Suggests Better 
Agency Meeting Planning 

Speaking before the supervisors di- 
vision, Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, on the subject of agency 
meetings, B. H. Groves, Insurance Ex- 
change branch manager, Travelers, de- 
clared that most agency meetings are 
“flat” affairs because they are looked 
on as routine matters. He urged they 
should be well planned, to the end that 
they may be informative, instructive and 
inspirational. Mr. Groves recommended 
exchange of speakers among agencies, 
and the induction of speakers from out- 
side the insurance business. 

E. J. Grandson, president of the di- 
vision, named the following committee 
to arrange for the annual golf tourna- 
ment in June: Carl Duvol, Great-West; 
Edward Hintzpeter, Mutual of New 
York; C. E. Lindstrom, Travelers. 





QUILLIN MACCABEES MANAGER 


J. J. Quillin, formerly field manager 
for Artisans Life, has been appointed 
state manager of the Maccabees in Ore- 
gon, while D. V. Chapman, for many 
years Maccabees state manager there, 
has been transferred to California with 
state headquarters in Los Angeles. 
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Meeting of Social Security Association 





R. A. Hohaus 
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benefits contracted for each individual 
in a given homogeneous group are on 
the average the actuarial equivalent of 
the payments to be collected on his ac- 
count. 

Social insurance, on the other hand, 
may, but is not bound to, adhere to the 
self-sustaining principle. Being essen- 
tially a government enterprise, it has in 
back of it the broad and general taxing 
power of government. 

The Question of Reserves 

The applicability of the self-sustaining 
principle has a very fundamental bear- 
ing on the question of reserves in private 
and social old age insurance. The pri- 
mary risks involved in this insurance— 
the risks of reaching old age and of 
living thereafter—vary with age. In pri- 
vate insurance, the nature of these risks 
requires the accumulation of reserves to 
make it possible to adhere to the self- 
sustaining principle which is essential in 
this field. Reserves built from premiums 
previously collected must furnish the 
funds needed to supplement (as_neces- 
sary) current premium income sufficient- 
ly to pay all annuities as they fall due 
over the years—whether membership in 
the insured group increases, decreases, 
or remains level. Government subsidies 
or other outside aid cannot be relied on 
for this purpose. 

In social old age insurance, on the 
other hand, the government's taxing 
power, from the actuarial viewpoint, 
eliminates self-contained financing as a 
technical necessity. 
old age insurance compulsion and the 
taxing power may largely take the place 
of reserves. 

Our Present Dilemma 

While self-sustaining reserve financ- 
ing of social old age insurance thus may 
not be fundamentally necessary from the 
actuarial viewpoint, conceivably it might 
still be the most desirable or practical 
method to pursue under certain circum- 
stances. Indeed, this brings to light a 
peculiar dilemma presented by our pres- 
ent Federal system. Briefly stated, it is 
this: On the one hand, the full re- 
serve method of financing originally 
contemplated, because it may entail an 
eventual reserve of forty-seven billion 
dollars, is held to carry so many serious 
political and economic implications as to 
make the pursuit of this course of very 
doubtful wisdom. On the other hand, 
the so-called “current cost” or “pay-as- 
you-go” method has also been considered 
undesirable for the present plan from a 
practical and fiscal point of view for 
these two more or less alternative 
reasons: If eventual government sub- 
sidies are involved, it would cause un- 
duly great general burdens to be shifted 
to large classes of the population not de- 
riving any direct benefits thereunder; or 
if no subsidies are involved and contribu- 
tions must carry the whole load, it might 
cause such burdens to be shifted to fu- 
ture generations of contributors, 

This dilemma seems inherent in the 
present plan, and it evidences a certain 
incompatibility of that plan with the so- 
cial insurance principles already out- 
lined. It springs mainly from (1) the 
benefit formula which, unduly emphasiz- 
ing the equity principle, will produce 
pensions in the early years inadequate, 
and in later years more than adequate, 
to cover the essentials of life; (2) the 
limited scope of benefits—payable only 
in respect of the insured themselves; 
and (3) the limited coverage—extending 
only to commercial and __ industrial 
workers, 

These characteristics formed the basis 
for that argument favoring the full re- 
serve method which runs briefly as fol- 
lows: Benefit expenditures under the 
present plan will increase enormously 
over time (largely as a result of the 
rising benefit payments under the form- 
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year or more, and at the same time to 
subsidize the pension plan to the extent 
of some $1.4 billion a year. The double 
burden was considered too heavy to pass 
on to posterity. 

As it happens, this theory has been 
upset by the continuance of an unbal- 
anced state of the Federal budget so that 
the treasury securities now in the re- 
serve account represent new government 
debt and do not correspond to a reduc- 
tion in the debt held privately. Hence 
the creation of the reserve as now con- 
stituted will not lighten the future fiscal 
load of the government. 

Cover for Farm Labor and 
Domestic Servants 

Although that is so we must realize 
the importance of reducing the govern- 
ment debt in the normal manner during 
the years when the pension payments are 
within the amount yielded by the pay- 
roll taxes. Estimates indicate that the 
revised benefit payments suggested in 
Mr. Morgenthau’s testimony will reach 
6% of payrolls by 1953. If 6% is the 
maximum proposed for the payroll taxes, 
then government appropriations to the 
pension account will be needed not later 
than 1953; and the more the government 
debt will have been reduced by that time 
the less the financial load upon the 
economy of that day. After 1953, gov- 
ernment support will increase at an ac- 
celerating pace. Even with revised bene- 
fits within an ultimate 10% of payrolls, 
the appropriations from general revenue 
funds will still run eventually to some 
$1.5 billion a year. While we have 
properly abandoned the full reserve 
plan, we should not abandon the im- 
portant objective of retiring as much of 
the government debt as possible before 
the load of government appropriations 
to the pension plan becomes too heavy. 

In considering future government ap- 
propriations to the pension plan, the 
question of extending coverage to large 
groups such as farm labor and domestic 
servants takes on important significance. 
It will be much more satisfactory and 
equitable if, when the time does come 
for government appropriations, these 
groups which are subject to general tax- 
ation shall also be receiving benefits. 
The technical problems involved in ex- 
tended coverage cannot be discussed 
here in detail since the time is not avail- 
able. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the payroll tax—wage record tech- 
nique cannot be satisfactorily applied to 
these groups. If that position is correct 
then a different method of taxation and 
of determining benefits must be evolved 
for these groups if they are to be 
brought under coverage. No doubt in- 
tensive efforts are being made to solve 
this problem. 





ula), from less than 100 million in the 
first years of operation to over 3.5 bil- 
lion per annum after some forty years. 
Consequently, income other than cur- 
rent contributions—in the form of sub- 
sidies or interest on a _reserve—will 
eventually be needed to help support 
these outlays if the contributions are not 
to be raised to prohibitive levels. The 
present plan, however, is too restricted in 
scope to warrant financial participation 
by the government. Thus, this school of 
thought has maintained that self-sus- 
taining financing is called for; and the 
reserve method is required in order that 
the supplementary revenue eventually 
needed may be the interest on a fund 
built from, and therefore strictly a prod- 
uct of, contributions made on behalf of 
the insured. 

In addition, there are those who have 
felt that, because of the inadequacy of 
the early benefits and the restricted cov- 
erage, Federal-state financed old age as- 
sistance, offering residual aid, would have 
to carry a very material and increasing 
load. The Federal government bears 
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The new book of Walter Cluff, director 
educational department, Kansas _ City 
Life, bearing the title, “Calling the Life 
Underwriter,” has been published by The 
Loweli Press, 3017 Main Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. This is Mr. Cluff’s fifth book. 
The others have had a wide circulation, 
two of them having been published in 
foreign languages. 

“Calling the Life Underwriter” deals 
with the development of life insurance 
agents, the A-B-C’s of their work. It 
is really a self-instructor because each 
chapter is followed by a questionnaire. 

Mr. Cluff is a genuine educator. At 
one time he was an associate professor 
in a Western college. He began writing 
life insurance in Elko, Nevada, in 1912 
for the Kansas City Life, with which 
company he has continued ever since. 
In 1922 the late J. B. Reynolds called 
him to the home office and asked him 
to outline a course of instruction for 
life insurance agents. Mr. Cluff’s own 
ignorance of insurance matters when he 
began to sell enabled him to know quite 
definitely exactly what he wished some 
good supervisor had told him about life 
insurance when he started his sales 
career. His new book talks about those 
things, instructs definitely in the funda- 
mental details and starts a man out right. 

Uncle Francis. 





BANKRUPTCY ARTICLE 


The American Bankruptcy Review for 
March has an article bearing the title, 


“Should Investment Interstate Insur- 
ance Companies Be Administered in 
Bankruptcy ?” 





nearly half this load. And to make the 
national treasury assume such additional 
obligations as the subsidies that would 
be involved under current cost financing 
is therefore held to burden it and the 
nation too heavily in respect of old age 
security. 

Without fundamental changes in the 
pattern of the present plan, then, a 
change to current cost financing might 
thus actually mean merely the substitu- 
tion of certain other undesirable impli- 
cations for those ascribed to the present 
self-sustaining method. Hence the 
dilemma. 

The Basis for a Solution 


More or less as a consequence, the 
need for basic changes in the pattern of 
the plan has been widely recognized in 
recent months. Also, the feeling has 
rapidly gained ground that the financial 
basis of a social insurance plan is mainly 
a result of its benefit, coverage and other 
provisions—not of such pre-determined, 
necessarily rigid principles as control 
private insurance financing. According- 
ly, fundamental adjustments in the bene- 
fit and coverage pattern of the old age 
insurance plan have been recommended 
by the Federal Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security and, more recently, by the 
Social Security Board itself. These pro- 
posals are directed away from individual 
equity and toward social adequacy for 
the family unit. They modify (although 
not as much as may be desirable) those 
very characteristics of the existing plan 
which are responsible for the dilemma 
indicated above. The board would (1) 
start the benefits in 1940 instead of 1942; 
(2) increase the early benefits, especial- 
ly for married couples, and take into ac- 
count minor children; (3) provide cer- 
tain survivors’ benefits; and (4) extend 
the coverage. As offsetting economies to 
the liberalizations recommended, the 
pensions eventually payable to single 
persons would be substantially reduced 
and the lump sum death benefits elimi- 
nated. 

About “Pay-as-You-Go” Basis 

If properly amended along these lines, 
the old age benefits plan should come 
much closer than the present to fulfilling 
the primary objective of forestalling old 
age dependency—and this would of 


course be most significant from a social 
point of view. Financially, the changes 
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are expected to increase considerably the 
expenditures in the early years and to 
decrease somewhat the ultimate outlays. 
So narrowing the range between initial 
and ultimate benefit outlays, even with- 
out changing the present schedule of con- 
tributions, would inherently reduce the 
excess of contribution income over 
benefit expenditures in the first decades. 
This, together with the new cost esti- 
mates recently made available, indicates 
that the plan would be brought closer to 
a “current cost” or “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. This would be all the more the 
case if the Secretary of the Treasury's 
recent recommendation to shift from 
full Teserve to contingency reserve fi- 
nancing were adopted. Reducing the 
margins credited for reserve accumula- 
tion in the early years—through changes 
in the benefit formula or tax rates or 
both—would naturally also curtail the 
maximum reserve. 
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Houston Comments On 
Mutual Life’s Year 


REVIEWS INVESTMENT TRENDS 





In Report to Policyholders President 
Houston Explains at Length Allo- 
cation of Funds 





The investment situation as it affects 
a life insurance company with large 
funds going into government bonds be- 
cause of the dearth of high class invest- 
ments suitable for insurance investment, 
the allocation of funds and other inter- 
esting matters were discussed at length 
by President David F, Houston ‘of the 
Mutual Life of New York in his annual 
report to policyholders on the company’s 
business last year. 

The new insurance paid for during 
1938 by the Mutual Life consisted of 
1480 single premium policies for $7,- 
456,707 and 91,338 other policies insuring 
$248,801,578. The average amount of in- 
surance under new policies issued in 1938 
was $2,761. In addition in 1938, $1,- 
415,442 of insurance previously lapsed was 
reinstated and $11,202,799 of dividend ad- 
ditions were added to existing policies. 
At the end of 1938 there were 1,250,- 
818 policies in force, insuring $3,797,704,- 
506, an increase of $28,942,473 over 1937, 
and the largest amount outstanding at 
the end of any year since 1933. 

In 1938 the company also issued 9,554 
annuity contracts. Total number of an- 
miities in force at the end of the year 
was 49,302 of which about 19,0C0 were 
contracts under which the company is 
paying over $7,000,000 per annum, the 
others being annuities under which pay- 
ments are not yet due, 

In discussing the investment policy of 

the company President Houston said in 
art: 
MiBefore commenting on the various 
types of assets set out in the balance 
sheet it is desirable to remember that 
the liabilities of a life insurance com- 
pany are, on the average, what might be 
called long term obligations. Deaths in 
1938, for example, occurred on the aver- 
age more than twenty-three years after 
the policies were issued. Premiums are 
paid in the meantime so that the com- 
pany’s income exceeds its disbursements 
(by nearly $53,000,000 in 1938). There- 
fore, there is no real necessity for keep- 
ing a large proportion of a life insur- 
ance company’s funds in readily realiz- 
able assets, as is the case, for instance, 
of a commercial bank. In these circum- 
stances, under normal conditions long 
term securities, yielding satisfactory rates 
of interest, are the most suitable invest- 
ments for a large proportion of the 
funds of a life insurance company, 

“In recent years, because of the lack 
of such new securities the company’s 
investment in Federal Government bonds 
has greatly increased. At all times 
safety of principal, together with the 
highest compatible rate of interest, has 
been the object sought in all invest- 
ments. Every security offered for pur- 
chase by the company is first carefully 
studied by the financial department. It 
is then presented to the finance com- 
mittee of the trustees, and, if approved 
by it, is then presented to the board of 
trustees. Every loan made on mort- 
gage of real estate is carefully studied 
by the real estate department. Tt is then 
Presented to the real estate committee 
of the trustees for consideration and ap- 
Mroval or rejection. Every month the full 
hoard of trustees is advised of the action 
of. these committees. 

‘The aggregate assets of all life insur- 
ance companies in the United States now 
anproximate some 27 billion dollars. and 
the life insurance companies have for a 
long time supplied a substantial part of 
the funds going into investments. The 
Sreatly diversified and widely distributed 
mvestment of these life insurance funds. 
contributed bv the life companies’ tens 
Of millions of policyholders, have pro- 
moted the progress and prosperity of 














C, E. LIEMANDT 


Here are pictures of the two managers 
recently appointed by the Great-West 
Life in Michigan, as announced in last 
week’s The Eastern Underwriter. They 
are C. E. Liemandt, branch manager at 
Grand Rapids, and F. M. Wilson, mana- 
ger of the company’s Lansing agency. 
Mr. Wilson was graduated from Michi- 





the nation as a whole, and the employ- 
ment of millions of people in industry.” 


Reviews Admitted Assets 


In discussing admitted assets at the 
end of the year (there was an increase 
of $50,370,240) President Houston said 
of principal items: 

U. S. Government Bonds. These bonds 
increased during the year over twenty 
million dollars, to $333,542,148, of which 
$116,295,650 (34.87%) mature during the 
next five years, and an additional $52,- 
303,648 (15.68%) mature within from 
five to ten years. a Government 
bonds owned at the end of 1938 were 
38.69% of the total value of all bonds 
and preferred and guaranteed stocks 
then owned by the company. Five and 
ten years earlier, the corresponding per- 
centages were 10.22% and 14.26% re- 
spectively. 

State, County and Municipal Bonds. 
The company also owned $63,323,048 of 
state, county and municipal bonds, or 
7.34% of the total value of all bonds 
and preferred and guaranteed stocks 
then owned. Five and ten years earlier 
the corresponding percentages were 
3.67% and 2.62% respectively. 

Railroad, Public Utility and Industrial 
Bonds. These comprise railroad bonds, 
carried in our annual statement at $237,- 
761,063, a decrease of $14,163,335; public 
utility (i.e., electric, gas, water, tele- 
phone, telegraph and traction) bonds, 
valued at $154,326,378, an increase of 
$29,482,243; and industrial bonds, valued 
at $49,262,469, an increase of $6,140,079. 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. The 
preferred and guaranteed stocks of rail- 
road, public utility and industrial corpo- 
rations held at the end of 1938, carried 
at $16,116,900, decreased by $1,343,075. 
Only a limited amount of such invest- 
ments can be made by the company be- 
cause of legal restrictions on life insur- 
ance company investments of this tvne. 

Of the securities purchased in 1938, at 
a cost of $104,755,794, $1.670,563 have ma- 
turities of five years or less. As already 
shown, a much larger percentage of the 
total securities owned have maturities of 
five years or less. 

Cash. Because of the lack of an ade- 
quate volume of available sound new of- 
ferings of securities and mortgages and 
because bonds and stocks of over $48,- 
70,000 book value matured, or were re- 
deemed in 1938 prior to maturity, cash 
balances increased in the year by near- 


ly $5,100,000. 
Mortgage Loans and Real Estate 


Mortgage Loans. The situation in re- 
spect to mortgage loans changed little 





F. M. WILSON 


gan State College in 1917 and entered 
the life insurance business in 1919, being 
successful as both personal producer and 
manager. Mr. Liemandt studied at Min- 
nesota and DePaul Universities and took 
post-graduate work at Notre Dame. He 
formerly represented the company in 
Minneapolis. 





during the year. New loans of $10,695,- 
000 were made, at an average rate of 
4.4%, a slight increase over the average 
rate on new mortgages made in 1937. 
Loans amounting to about $4,486,000 were 
repaid, and foreclosures amounted to 
about $5,611,000. Mortgage loans out- 
standing increased during the year by 
about $600,000 to $224,811,793. The aver- 
age rate of interest earned was slightly 
over 4%. Interest receipts were $9,- 
056,760; and, at the end of the year, in- 
terest overdue more than six months, 
for which no credit is taken as an asset, 
amounted to $99,023. On &8% of mort- 
gages held there were no arrears of in- 
terest (more than thirty days overdue). 

Real Estate. The amount of real es- 
tate owned increased during 1938 by $5,- 
611,000 through foreclosure; but this in- 
crease in part was offset by sales of 
property valued at about $880,000 and by 
adjustments of about $1,500,000, bringing 
the net increase to approximately $3,- 
222,000. 


Of the real estate owned, approximate- 
ly $51,300,000 (about 3 2/3% of our total 
admitted assets) represents the value at 
which we carry foreclosed property. This 
real estate is assessed for taxation at 
more than $12,000,000 in excess of the 
amount at which it is carried on our 
books. A substantial sum was expended 
during each of the last few years on the 
improvement of the owned property and 
the greater portion of the amount so ex- 
pended was charged off as an expense. 
The value of the company’s real estate 
as given is, therefore, very conservative. 
When conditions improve, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that the property 
acquired under foreclosure may yield 
larger rentals and may eventually be dis- 
posed of without loss. The property dis- 
posed of in 1938 was sold at a profit of 
about $48,000. 

Loans to Policyholders. Policy loans 
of $159.586,827 in force at December 
31, 1938, were nearly $3,800,000 less than 
in 1937. They were less than at any 
time since 1929. 

New and additional policy loans made 
during the year were approximately $28,- 
800,000, about $1,874,000 more than those 
made in 1937. They averaged $206 a 
loan. Repayments aggregated about 
$32 625.000, of which 35% were repay- 
ments in cash, the remaining 65% were 
deductions from settlements of the policy 
contracts involved. 

“Many policyholders find it necessary 
to secure loans on their policies and such 
loans can be quickly and conveniently 
obtained from the company. However, 
those borrowing on their policies may 


Interstate L. & A. To 
Build New Home Office 


Early in 1940 Interstate Life & Acci- 
dent will erect a new home office build- 
ing in Chattanooga, to cost more than 
$400,000. It will be of six stories, on 
the site of the company’s present home 
office. Speaking of this undertaking 
President Joseph W. Johnson says: 

“It has long been my most cherished 
wish to have a large and adequate of- 
fice building. At the present, because 
of lack of space here, our Chattanooga 
Industrial office is located in another 
building. This is also true of our home 
office Ordinary unit. Our record of more 
than $50,000,000 insurance in force in our 
twenty-ninth year of service does not 
justify such a cramped condition and we 
are going to rectify it.” 

Plans are for the first three floors of 
the building to be occupied by the insur- 
ance company, while at the outset the 
remaining upper floors will provide of- 
fice space to members of the medical 
profession of which President Johnson 
is an esteemed member. The Interstate 
property is adjacent to the ten-story 
Medical Arts Building. 

As to expansion of operating area, 
Vice-President and Manager of Agen- 
cies G. K. Henshall says that territorial 
extension is under consideration. The 
company operates now in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Mississippi. 





INTERNATIONAL LAWYER HERE 





E. C. Stiefel of London a Visitor; Legal 
Editor of I.1.1., Writer and Lec- 
turer on Insurance Law 

Dr. E. C. Stiefel, member of both the 
British and French bars, and holding de- 
grees from Heidelberg University and 
University of Paris, is visiting this coun- 
try. He is legal editor, also, of the 
International Insurance Intelligence, an 
international year book of insurance 
companies’ accounts, published by The 
Review of London. He has written 
many articles on insurance law for peri- 
odicals and last Fall delivered a lecture 
before the Insurance Institute of London 
on Continental insurance law. 





MASS. MUTUAL DIRECTOR DEAD 

Col. Samuel M. Nicholson, a director 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life and a 
prominent figure in New England manu- 
facturing circles, died April 7 at his home 
in Providence, R. I., at the age of 78. 
Col. Nicholson was also a director of 
the Rhode Island Insurance Co. and 
the Manufacturers Mutual Fire. 





and should adopt a regular plan of in- 
stalment repayment, and thus insure to 
the beneficiaries the full insurance bene- 
fit intended. The company accepts re- 
payments in amounts as small as $10,” 
said Mr. Houston. 

The gross interest and rents collected 
during the year were $51,774,756, an in- 
crease of $1,162,676 over 1937. The net 
rate of interest earned by the company 
on its admitted assets was 3.27% in 


1938. 
More Favorable Mortality 


Payments made to policyholders and 
beneficiaries under the terms of insur- 
ance and annuity contracts aggregated 
$123,177,263. The company’s mortality 
was more favorable in 1938 than it has 
been for several years. In 1938 more 
than $19,100,000 of policy proceeds were 
left with the company under mode of 
settlement. Total taxes paid by the 
company in 1938 were $4,827,429. The 
company’s contingency reserve was in- 
creased to $49,548,010. At the end of 
1938 its assets, prior to the 1939 divi- 
dend allotment exceeded its liabilities by 
$65,646,329. At the depth of the depres 
sion, in the years 1930-1935 after meet- 
ing all its death and other claims the 
company paid in cash to its policyholders 
over $220,000,000 for policy loans and ap- 
proximately $91.000.000 for surrender 
values. With all this it did not have 
to sell any securities and had a large 
cash balance. 
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By Paul Troth 


IDEAS that CLICK | 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 81 


The need for accident and health in- 
surance becomes more and more evident 
in a complex and high speed world. The 
banner stretched across William Street 
in the insurance district of New York 
City announcing the arrival of Accident 
and Health Insurance Week is small 
compared to the spread of headlines in 





AZM Ta sth__. 


Hey, you folks need accident insurance! 
daily papers across the country which 
tell a story of death and injury as the 
result of accident and disease. 

The story an agent has to tell is sim- 
ply this: “Mr. Prospect, you are fully 
aware of the tremendous number of ac- 
cidents which happen every day on the 
highway, in homes, in travel and at play 
When accidents happen to a_ business 
man, his earning power goes down while 
at the same time his expenses up. 
Unless he has done something about it. 
his income is apt to follow the line of 
earning power at a time when it should 
be keeping up with expenses.” 

Here is an extract from an 
recently delivered by James F. 
executive vice-president and 
of the Washington National 
Co. of Chicago: “Accident and health 
insurance, a full brother of life insur- 
ance, is doing more to alleviate suffer- 
ing, to reduce the evils of want and 
poverty, to revive drooping spirits and 
to keep the home fires burning, than 
any other business in the world. It is 
glorified philanthropy, giving help when 
and where most needed, paying while 
men are still living, helping others to 
help themselves, bridging the gap be- 
tween sickness and health, between ac- 
cident and recovery, maintaining the life 
insurance policy in force and keeping 
the American family together without 
the humiliation of charity.” 

“Accident and health insurance,” says 
the Washington National Review, “pro- 
tects the greatest human asset—the earn- 
ing power of the individual. All wealth 
is the accumulated savings from earn- 
ings. If a man loses his fortune but 
retains his earning power he can always 
build up another fortune. When a man 
protects his earning power, he protects 
all.” 

With accidents as apt to happen as 
they are today, the man who does not 
carry accident and health insurance is 
taking a terrible chance and may be 
loading that risk on his loved ones. 
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H. G. Kenagy Talks On 
Agency Manager’s Job 


CITES TRAINING, SUPERVISION 
Alfred G. Correll Names Committees at 
Meeting of Brooklyn Life Man- 
agers Association 
Two requirements of the agency 
manager’s job in the opinion of H. G. 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies, 
Mutual Benefit, are to train men for a 
quality job of applying life insurance 
intelligently to the needs of the people 
whom the business has to serve and 
then to see to it that the agent applies 
his knowledge and skill often enough 
to make a living. Mr. Kenagy 
was guest speaker at the meeting of 
the Brooklyn Life Managers Associa- 
tion held in the Hotel Bossert on Wed- 

nesday. 

Presiding as president of the Brook- 
lyn managers was Alfred G. Correll of 
the New England Mutual, who ap- 
pointed two new committees and named 


LOC rd 


Gibson Lewis of the Massachusetts 
Mutual to fill the unexpired term of 
Harold Wendell on the special com- 


mittee of three to cooperate with’ other 
evroups of life managers in this territory. 


On the nominating committee are Gil- 
bert V. Austin, Aetna Life, as chai - 
inan: George Kederich, New York Life, 


an! Walter McGeorge, Prudential. Out- 
ing committee for the annual June party 
includes Mr. Lewis, Mr. Austin and John 
Scott, Jr. of the Home Life of New 
York. William H. Kee, Mutual Life of 


New York, chairman of program, an- 
nounced the speaker for the May meet- 
ing. ' 

lr. Correll read a_ telegram from 


Harold Wendell, now on the West coast, 
\ ho reported that he had recently visited 
with Mrs. John Scott and that members 
of the Brooklyn association would be 
happy to learn the condition of John 
Scott, Senior, is much improved. 

Speaks on Manager’s Job 

Mr, Kenagy had as his topic the man- 
ager’s job, which he said is the hardest 
job in life insurance because it combines 
the jobs of being a good office manager 
and operating at a profit with the one 
of building organization. Mr. Kenagy was 
introduced by Major R. F. Migdalski, 
Brooklyn branch manager for the Mutual 
Benefit. 

Mr. Kenagy declared that he does not 
believe the road to quality men is the 
road of better selection because there are 
too many variables which are dependent 
entirely on the type of leadership given 
to the new agent. He believes a man- 
ager must give most attention to the 
kind of training which brings the new 
agent to the point where he can take life 
insurance to the people he serves and 
to the kind of supervision which requires 
men to do what they can do if they are 
to stay in the business. 


Late News 


Arthur F. Hall, founder and chairman 
of the board, Lincoln National Life, an- 
nounced April 17 that insurance in force 
in the company has passed the billion 
dollar mark. 





Colonial Life has appointed James G. 





Bruce as assistant actuary to succeed 
Gilbert E, Ault. 

Richard E. Meyer, manager, Mutual 
Life of New York, Harrisburg, cele- 


brated his fifth anniversary as manager 
\pril 18. The agency led the Mutual 
Life in percentage of quota for 1938. 





The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation met yesterday and announced its 
part in the golden jubilee celebration 
of the National Association will take 
place in June. 





A. F. Haas, agency manager, Mutual 
Life of New York, addressed the April 
meeting of the Pittsburgh CLU. 





The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City held a smoker at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania last evening. 


Leaves Acacia Mutual 


KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


Kenilworth H. Mathus, who has _ re- 
signed as advertising manager of the 
\cacia Mutual, is one of the best known 
men in the advertising and publicity ends 


of life insurance. He has also written 
extensively for publications, such as 
“Printer’s Ink.” Some of his articles 


have covered sales promotion as well as 
advertising. 
When editor of ConMuTopics of the 


Connecticut Mutual, which won many 
awards as an agency publication, he 
founded the Life Advertisers Associa- 


tion. At one time he was chairman of 
the life group of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. 

From the Connecticut Mutual he went 
with the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau where he was editor of its Man- 
ager’s Magazine and of its Handbook of 
Agency Management, and also on the 
staff of its agency building schools. He 
has spoken before numerous life under- 
writers’ associations. 

Mr. Mathus’ first business experience 
was in the night advertising department 
of a New England newspaper, a part- 
time job as he was going to school in 
the daytime. There he had his first ex- 
perience in writing advertising copy. For 
a time in his early career he sold insur- 
ance for the Penn Mutual. 





Ramsay to Receive Plaque 
For Good Results in 1938 


At a dinner the Ramsay agency for 
Connecticut Mutual in Newark will hold 
April 27, a bronze plaque will be pre- 
sented to the agency by the company’s 
president, James Lee Loomis. The 
award was made for the best organiza- 
tion and development of any agency of 
the company during 1938. The agency 
is now the second largest of the com- 
pany. The first Connecticut Mutual 
policy was written in the Newark terri- 
tory ninety-one years ago, 


Golden Jubilee Celebration 
To Get Start in Chicago 


The golden jubilee celebration of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, which will get its official launching 
in Philadelphia on April 28, will be 
sounded at Chicago on the day before 
at the time of the Chicago sales con- 
gress, April 27. Official anniversary date 
of the national organization is June 18, 
but a series of local meetings will mark 
the half century anniversary leading up 
to the golden jubilee convention in St. 
Louis in the Fall. 


L.O.M.A. Meets Next Week 


The Eastern special conference of 
the Life Office Management Association 
will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, next Thursday and 








Friday, April 27 and 28. 





a 
Dominion Life Issues 


Golden Jubilee Bookle; 


To mark its golden jubile« Dominion 
Life has issued a booklet entitled Cayaj 
cade, a history of five decades. In the 
foreword, written by President Ford § 
Kumpf, he emphasizes that the company 
has always had a record for economy 
in management. Organization expenses 
under Thomas Hilliard, the first Presi- 
dent, and his associates fifty years agp 
amounted to $1,329 for fifteen months of 
hard work. Of that amount $800 wa 
an honorarium to Mr. Hilliard for his 
part in the formation of the company. 
Tribute to the thrift of the officials, \fy 
Kumpf recalls, was paid by the Royaj 
Commission of Life Insurance investi. 
gating Canadian companies in 19%, 
While directors have adopted economical 
leanings the company has not been back- 
ward in keeping pace with the march of 
progress, Mr. Kumpf adds. The booklet 
contains many pictures illustrative of de- 
velopments during fifty years. 


Gruber & Lynch Opens A 
Separate Life Department 








JULIUS J. BLUMENFELD 


A separate life insurance department 
under the management of Julius J. 
Blumenfeld is being opened May 1 by 
Gruber & Lynch, general insurance agen- 
cy at 111 John Street, New York. This 
decision was reached because of the 
healthy growth of the agency’s life insur- 
ance volume among metropolitan brokers 
over the past several years. Maintain- 
ing a separate department in its own 
quarters at 111 John Street, the life di- 
vision of Gruber & Lynch will represent 
the Union Central Life as district man- 
agers. 

Manager Blumenfeld began his life in- 
surance career in 1917 as an agent of the 
John Hancock, and before joining Gruber 
& Lynch in April, 1937, he had repre- 
sented the Eastern Life of New York as 
a general agent. With the agency he 
has handled fire and casualty production 
which he will continue in addition to his 
new life insurance job. 

John A. Lynch and Harry A. Gruber, 
who form the partnership of Gruber & 
Lynch, are well known along William 
Street and their agency is celebrating 
its fifth anniversary this year, Doing 4 
general business the agency represents 
the National Casualty for casualty-surety 
lines; the Franklin National and British 
General for fire; the Switzerland Gen- 
eral, Franklin National and California 
for marine, and the Standard of New 
York, Franklin National and North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile for automobile. 


CAMPAIGN TO HONOR CHACE 

Members of the E, N. Van Vliet agen- 
cy for Prudential in Newark will hold 2 
dinner April 21, at which time plans will 
be made for an intensive campaign ™ 
honor of Vice-President G. H. Chace. 
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(lark Warns Against 


Neglect of Older Agents 


GEN’L AGENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 





--e, Too, Regarding Proper Recruit- 
_ Pte To and Policyholders- 
Public Service 





In his talk at the breakfast meeting 
of the General Agents & Managers As- 
sociation of Louisville on April 1, Paul 
F. Clark, vice-president John Hancock, 
had as his topic “This Job of Ours. 
He divided the job of general agent or 
manager into seven divisions or responsi- 
bilities and said that no agency can suc- 
ceed unless the general agent or mana- 
ver gives proper consideration to each. 
These are the seven divisions : 


Supervision of old organization. 

Recruiting and training new organization. 

Policyholder and Public Service (Includes 
premium collections). 

Building prestige for self or agency and 
company. 

Developing brokerage or part-time business 
_urban—excepting managers of those organiza- 
tions that accept neither. 

Sustain enthusiasm. 

Acting as a note broker or banker to your 
agents. 

Respecting supervision of old organiza- 
tion Mr. Clark said that the senior agent 
was one of the most important links in 
the organization although least talked 
about and may be the greatest weakness 
of an agency. “Why all the talk about 
recruiting and training if the senior 
agent is neglected?” asked Mr. Clark. 
‘The general agent or manager should 
make him believe he is interested in 
him, his family and his problems. He 
should praise his achievements, should 
keep his sights lifted, should help him 
organize himself and get him interested 
in agency problems. 

As for recruiting and training of new 
organization, Mr. Clark said that most 
insurance men agree that the best source 
of supply is from the organization itself 
and its own contacts. Unless general 
agents think of new recruits as agents 
think of new prospects, he will have no 
more success than an agent without 
leads. Looking for new organization is 
more important to the general agent or 
manager than looking for new personal 
business. He said that the depression 
has greatly helped recruiting. While 
better men are required to write insur- 
ance in these times, many more are 
available. 

_With regard to policyholders and pub- 
lic service, Mr. Clark said: “One of the 
most important parts of this division is, 
of course, premium collection, conserva- 
tion, and various policy services to pol- 
icyholders. I know that in smaller agen- 
cies the general agent must do more of 
this work, but I believe any agency 
would be bigger if the general agent or 
manager had a competent cashier to take 
primary responsibility and he gave the 
same time to other parts of this respon- 
sibility and various other activities. Don’t 
forget public service under this heading. 
for a real agency can also give a lot of 
service to other than policyholders.” 

, He concluded his talk as follows: 

Most economists agree that unless the 
European situation postpones business 
revival throughout the world, we in this 
country are on the recovery road and 
sooner or later we should have a period 
of greatly improved business conditions. 
However, irrespective of when this may 
come, it seems to me thete probably 
as never been a time in our history 
when life insurance offered a more sat- 
Sutoty field of investment than right 

W. 

“As a result of the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in our own econ- 
omy, in the very basic principles under 
Which our country has been built, and 
in the whole new attitude concerning 
lusinéss, capital, labor and social re- 
Sponsibilities, we face a period at least 
uring the next ten years when for every 
ninety-nine men out of one hundred the 
safest medium of creating an estate will 
¢ throuch life insurance.” 


See Makings of Fight 
For Ass’n President 


PECULIAR CHICAGO SITUATION 





Some National Association Circles Say 
Both Zimmerman and Wright 
Can’t Be Put at Top 





Some of those who follow the _poli- 
tics of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters are wondering if the Gold- 
en Anniversary convention at St. Louis 
in September is going to produce a 
political battle for the presidency of the 
association such as occurs occasionally 
in the association’s well-oiled organiza- 
tion. ; 

Reason for this speculation is the sit- 
uation that exists in Chicago, home city 
of the two men who are the normal 
candidates for the two top honors, presi- 
dent and vice-president, in the organi- 
gation. Both Charles J. Zimmerman, 
now national vice-president, and Harry 
T. Wright, national secretary, have been 
groomed for several years for top office 
in the National Association. Both have 
proved themselves by service and re- 
sponsibilities as capable of holding the 
presidency of the organization. Both are 
known throughout the country, have 
hosts of friends, but the political angle 
which cannot be ignored in a national 
body like this, say the politically wise, 
is that both are from the same city. 
To go before a national organization 
with members throughout the entire 
country and ask them to elect both 
president and vice-president from the 
same spot presents difficulties. 

A large campaign committee is boost- 
ing Harry T. Wright’s candidacy for the 
vice-presidency and they are sending out 
plenty of publicity. Endorsements of 
local associations for the home candi- 
date are usual because if a candidate 
doesn’t have his home endorsement he 
usually stands little chance of getting 
country-wide following, but the personal 
campaign committee is exceptional for 
an office other than president. 

Another angle which adds interest to 
speculation in this situation is that the 
Nashville association has gone to the 
bat for John A. Witherspoon as candi- 
date for vice-president, Harry T. 
Wright’s committee points out that he 
has been in the life insurance business 
in Chicago for thirty-two years, whereas 
Mr. Zimmerman was a general agent in 
Newark before he was transferred by 
his company to Chicago a few years ago. 
Chairman of Mr. Wright’s campaign 
committee is L. Mortimer Buckley, who, 
like Mr. Wright, is a personal pro- 
ducer and not an agency head. 





Leaves General Agency 


For Personal Production 


Leonard Mordecai, who for the past 
eight years has been general agent in 
Boston for the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
returned to personal production on April 
17 as an associate in the Nelson D. 
Phelps agency, Northwestern Mutual, 
Boston. While his agency has been 
among the production leaders in his com- 
pany, Mr. Mordecai’s return to personal 
production comes not altogether as a 
surprise, it is announced from sources in 
Boston. Starting as an agent with the 
Albert H. Curtis agency, New England 
Mutual, Boston, in March 1922, Mr. 
Mordecai was later a producer in the 
Paul F. Clark agency, John Hancock, 
and from there stepped into general 
agency ranks. He is a popular member 
of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the Boston Life Insurance 
and Trust Council. 





Gibson Lewis Moves Agency 


Gibson Lewis, recently appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in Brooklyn and Long Island, will 
move the agency offices on April 24 to 
new quarters at One Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Formerly the agency 
has been in 16 Court Street Building. 


Equitable Now Making 
Small Industry Loans 


FAVORING CONSUMERS’ LINES 





Amounts From $75,000 to $2,000,000; 
Interest 414% Upward for as Long 
as Twenty Years 





For some time the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society has been studying the 
field of small industrial loans, has, in 
fact, made twenty-five or thirty such 
loans and now has set up a section to 
carry on this investment activity under 
the direction of Second Vice-President 
Glenn McHugh and Assistant Chief Ap- 
praiser W. W. True. 

High costs of registration under SEC 
have driven financing of small compa- 
nies away from investment bankers. 
Such loans made by the Equitable So- 
ciety range from $75,000 to $2,000,000 at 
interest rates from 4%4% upward and 
run from seven to twenty years with 
the average from ten to fifteen. Loans 
are secured by mortgages not to exceed 
60% of real estate value that include 
machinery, equipment, furniture and fix- 
tures. 

Preference is for standard factory 
types adaptable to conversion to other 
industries with no small town or single- 
industry-town loans. The policy is to 
lend only to companies in essential lines 
with a constant demand. Preference has 
been given to consumers’ goods indus- 
tries, particularly food stuffs, wearing 
apparel, house furnishing and equipment. 
A few loans have been made to depart- 
ment stores. 





Radio Stations Agree To 


Drop Insurance Services 


On request of John S. Logan, attorney, 
Nebraska Department, Nebraska radio 
stations have agreed not to offer in- 
surance services. The agreement came 
about through a complaint received f-om 
Harry R. Wing of Indianola. He said 
that on December 12, 1938, he listened 
to a broadcast to the effect that persons 
holding insurance policies upon which 
there had been default in premiums 
should send them to the station for ad- 
vice as to their value. 

Wing said he sent a policy to the sta- 
tion and received a letter from the In- 
surance Information Service, 189 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, the result of 
which was that he assigned the policy 
under an agreement that he should get 
half of what was recovered. In due time 
he got a check for $362.50. Later he 
learned that if he himself had sent the 
policy to the American Reserve Life of 
Omaha, he could have received the full 
value of the policy. 

The Chicago Better Business Bureau 
reported that mail sent to the Chicago 
address was picked up by a clerk for a 
law firm. It also reported that another 
Chicago company, the National Refund, 
9 West Washington Street, was offering 
the same service and that 4,000 policies 
had been sent in. A large percentage 
of them were without value. It said the 
matter had been referred to the Illinois 
Department of Insurance, and that no 
fraud was involved. 


SIDNEY S. LANDAU DIES 


With New York Life for Twenty-five 
Years; Once President of Its 
Top Club 
Sidney S. Landau, one of the leading 
agents of the New York Life in this 
city, died Sunday after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He was with the Man- 
hattan branch of which B. A. Walsh 

is manager. 

Mr. Landau had been with the New 
York Life a quarter of a century. He 
was a consistent club member, and in 
1933 was elected president of the com- 
pany’s Top Club. He left a widow and 
no children. 


W. E. BARTON SAILS TOMORROW 

Walter E. Barton, president Charles 
B. Knight Agency, Inc., Union Central 
Life, sails on the Rex tomorrow. 











Directors Have High 
Aim, Says H. Chubb 


RECOGNIZE RESPONSIBILITIES 





Has Never Seen a Case Where Pru- 
dential Director Has Been Swayed 
By Personal Motives 





In his talk at the Prudential annual 
banquet, Hotel Commodore Wednesday 
night, Hendon Chubb, a Prudential di- 
rector, and president of Chubb & Son 
and of the Federal Insurance Co., de- 
voted his entire talk to the subject of 
Prudential directors, describing their 
responsibility, how they met it, how 
they are elected and what their duties 
are. 

There are nineteen members on the 
Prudential’s board, three of whom are 
independently appointed by the Chan- 
cellor of New Jersey, the others being 
elected by the policyholders who are 
given an opportunity to consider names 
recommended to the nominating com- 
mittee by the board. In outlining the 
factors entering into recommendations 
for directors by the board, the first 
consideration is character, and in addi- 
tion to this high standard of business 
honor, each man named must be of 
sufficient prominence to have this quali 
fication recognized by a _ considerable 
public with whom he comes in contact. 
Ability and type of business experience 
are considered. Furthermore, he should 
be available to attend board meetings 
and also able to assume a share of the 
responsibilities of committee work. 

Prudential Director 15 Years 

Mr. Chubb has been a member of the 
board for fifteen years. He declared 
that not once has he seen a case where 
any director in any situation has been 


swayed to the slightest degree from 
doing his full duty to the Prudential 
because of any personal interest. On 


the other hand, there are innumerable 
cases where the special knowledge of 
a director gained in other fields of 
business has been of greatest advantage 
to the company. 

“Let me say,” said Mr, Chubb, “that 
when our late president, Mr. Duffield, 
at the request of the nominating com- 
mittee asked me to allow my name to 
be submitted to the board he outlined 
the obligation and stressed the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the public 
by assuming the responsibility of what 
he described as a common law trustee 
for the public. That was the only 
argument used and that has been used 
during the fifteen years of which I 
have knowledge in asking men to have 
their named submitted on the board.” 

Mr. Chubb told the great satisfaction 
there is in being a director of such a 
great institution as the Prudential. 

“Every man who works and does 
work that is worth while must find 
much of his interest in life in the work 
that he does,” he said. “He spends 
more time at his work than at any 
other one thing and, therefore, if his 
life is to be worth while he must get 
some satisfaction from it. If a man’s 
job is to be really worth while to so- 
ciety as a whole and to a man himself, 
over and above that, he must get a cer- 
tain definite satisfaction beyond the 
dollar return of his work. He must do 
his job in the best way it is within 
his power to do it, and must feel that 
his work contributes to the general good 
of society. To regard the job as worth 
while he must feel that the medium in 
which he works, viz.: the company or 
other organization has ideals and tradi 
tions which can inspire moral satisfac- 
tion. 

“These seem to me all concomitants 
of happiness in business life. I believe 
them open to all who work for the 
Prudential.” 





ADDRESS PRUDENTIAL DINNER 

Superintendent Pink of New York and 
Commissioner Reilly of New Jersey were 
among those to address the Prudential 
dinner at the Commodore Hotel Wednes- 
day evening. 
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DISTRIBUTING 31 BILLIONS 

If one wants to find ouf about the 
usefulness of anything, imagine existing 
without it. If one wants ever to test 
how useful a thing may be, imagine how 
we should be if we did not have it. 

That statement was made by Edward 
C. Stone, United States general manager 
of the Employers’ Liability in a talk be- 
fore the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Taking insurance over a_ ten-year 
period as an example—1925 to 1934—he 
cited that the fire insurance companies 
doing business in this state have paid 
out to all their policyholders in that 
period four and a half billions of dollars. 
The casualty companies had losses in- 
curred of more than five billions, while 
life companies paid out twenty-one and 
a half billions. Altogether, the payments 
exceeded thirty-one billions. 

Nothing could more eloquently attest 
the usefulness of the insurance institu- 
tion and how it has benefited the people. 

Pursuing the topic, Mr. Stone asked if 
there is not a tremendous amount of 
good done by the institution even if a 
dollar isn’t paid out. What higher mo- 
tive can any man have than to take out 
a life insurance policy for the benefit of 
his wife and children? What can match 
the sense of security in having adequate 
property insurance? There need be no 
worry about protection of the home and 
of business. Another paragraph of his 
talk should always be borne in mind: 

Can anybody say that it is something 
we should go without when we can point 
to an institution which brings to people 
that tremendous freedom from worry, 
that freedom from care, and thereby en- 
ables them to go about their business, 
certainly with greater cheerfulness if 
not with greater confidence. 





INDUSTRIAL LEADERS WILL 
LEARN WHAT HOLDS 
BUSINESS BACK 
Prominent figures in the 
business and insurance will have an op- 
portunity to throw a clear light on the 
present economic situation when the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States meets in Washington May 1 to 4. 
This meeting will be devoted primarily 
to consideration of obstacles retarding 
business progress from the viewpoint of 
business management as well as govern- 
ment, and to study of practical steps 
both may take to expand and develop 
both commercial and industrial activity 
and to increase employment. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 


world of 


United States has 1,600 member organi- 
zations with an underlying membership 
of more than 500,000 business men. The 
big question confronting those who will 
attend this convention is this: What is 
holding business back? As to what is 
the main obstacle there is disagreement, 
but one thing all are convinced and 
that is the country possesses all the 
material resources needed to provide a 
high standard living for everyone. 

“It has the man power and the brain 
power and all that is needed is an open 
road,” says the Chamber’s Washington 
Review. “To clear the road is the im- 
portant task confronting not only busi- 
ness but the nation as a whole. What 
is blocking its advance? What obstacles 
are checking its progress? What can be 
done to get the engine back on the 
main line?” 

Ways and means of stimulating pri- 
vate investment furnish an over-all note 
running through the meeting, but will 
be especially explored at one 
under the heading “Put Dollars to 
Work.” One of the speakers at that 
session will be Michael J. Cleary, presi- 
dent, Northwestern Mutual Life. An- 
other will be Hugh S. McGill, president 
American Federation of Investors. This 
session will cover three angles: Releas- 
ing Enterprising Capital; What Is Hap- 
pening to Our Industries? and Adequacy 
of Present Financial Agencies. 

Insurance will have its own round 
table at which three well-known execu- 
tives will speak: O. J. Arnold, president, 
Northwestern National Life; John A. 
Stevenson, president Penn Mutual Life, 
and Laurence E. Falls, vice-president 
American Insurance Co. 

Chief government spokesman at the 
convention will be Harry Hopkins, Sec- 
retary of Commerce. President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is George H. Davis. 


session 





John J. E. Rothery, dean of Boston 
fire underwriters, marked his ninetieth 
birthday last Saturday, April 15. He is 
senior partner of the Boston general 
agency of Gilmour, Rothery & Co. and 
has been in insurance in Boston for 
sixty-six years and prior to that en- 
gaged in the business in New York. In 
good health, he greeted many friends 
last week at his office. 

* * * 


Stockton Rush, newly elected fire sec- 
retary of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, and Thomas Cass, manager of 
the automobile department of the com- 
pany, were home office visitors in Los 
Angeles last week. 








ROBERT J. WILLIAMS 


Robert J. Williams, well known in 
New York, Cincinnati and Toronto life 
insurance circles, is now in London 
where he will sell insurance for the 
United States Life, the only United 
States insurance company now selling 
life insurance abroad. He will be as- 
sociated with Sedgwick, Collins & Co., 
general agents of the United States Life. 
Mr. Williams, an Australian, first ar- 
rived in this country as secretary to 
Lord Dunsany, who was making a lecture 
tour. He became an insurance man, was 
at one time with the Union Central at 
the Cincinnati home office, and was also 
a general agent of the Phoenix Mutual 
here. He conducted life insurance classes 
for the Y. M. C. A. in Newark and went 
to Canada where he had considerable 
experience, his first post there being 
manager of the Prudential, Toronto. He 
has a large international acquaintance. 

* * * 


Daniel J. Fogarty, local agent at Glen 
Cove, L. I., is celebrating this year com- 
pletion of twenty-five years in insur- 
ance. He was the first secretary of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and the 
first Glen Cove city clerk. 

+s @ 

Frederick Ackermann, general agent in 
New Jersey for the National Union, is 
scheduled to arrive in New York next 


Tuesday, April 25, from his trip to 
Mexico with Mrs. Ackermann. 
* * * 


E. A. Brownell, president of Western 
Assurance Co., Toronto, recently visited 
Melbourne, Australia. 

* * * 


President Walter LeMar Talbot of 
Fidelity Mutual, and Mrs. Talbot were 
in Los Angeles on their way to the 
Hawaiian Islands on a pleasure trip. Mr. 
Talbot held a meeting with Manager H. 
J. Garretson’s fieldmen and then left for 
San Francisco, where a similar meeting 
was held. 

* * * 

Harold W. Wittich, special agent in 
northern New Jersey for the Providence 
Washington and also newly elected lec- 
turing knight of the South Orange, N. J., 
Lodge of Elks, was honored with a 
testimonial dinner by the lodge at the 
club house in South Orange on Wednes- 
day night, April 17. Mr. Wittich is the 
retiring secretary of the lodge and long 
has been one of its most active workers. 

. - © 


C. D. Vawter, general agent, Acacia 
Mutual, Indianapolis. and Mrs. Vawter 
and her parents left recently for an 
extended motor tour to New Orleans, 
La., and Houston, Tex. 





‘ate of that college and of University 


Charles W. Payne, treasurer of th 
Firemen’s of Newark, has been electe; 
to the board of managers of the Dime 
Savings Institution in Newark, N. J, 4 
graduate of New York University, he ha: 
been with the Firemen’s nearly thirty, 
years. ; 

* @¢ 9 

H. Forster-Smith, one of the assistant 
managers of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
in Canada, is being transferred to the 
head office of the Liverpool & Londoy 
& Globe in Liverpool. 

* * * 

L. S. Moorhead, president of the As. 
sociated Indemnity Corp. of San Fran. 
cisco, is due in New York City May 17 
on his first visit to this city since his 
election to the presidency of the com. 
pany. While in the East he and RL 
Inglis, resident vice-president in charge 
of Associated’s Eastern department, yl] 
visit a number of cities. 

* * * 

George Q. McNamara, wlio handled 
all the publicity for the Pacific Mutual 
Life during the reorganization period 
and who later was connected with the 
real estate department of the company, 
has entered the life insurance selling 
field and now is with the Paschall-Gist 
general agency of the company. 

* * * 

Carroll L. DeWitt, former assistant 
United States manager of the Eagle Star 
and now retired, living at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., is the author of an interesting fish- 
ing story in a recent issue of the Day- 
tona Beach Resorter. 

* * * 

A. I. Bushnell, treasurer of the Millers 
National Insurance Co., is celebrating his 
forty-fifth anniversary with the company 
He is oldest employe in service. He hai 
been five years with the Niagara Fire 
when he joined the company, and fora 
year and a half before that was with the 
Railway Age, a trade publication. 

* 


Pinckney Estes Glantzberg, one of 
New York’s best known insurance law- 
yers, and with the Liquidation Bureau 
of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, on June 7 will be given the 
degree of Doctor of Laws by Erskine 
College, South Carolina. She is a gradu- 


of Pennsylvania Law School. 


John T. Rimstidt of Evansville, Ind., is 
the first representative of the Travelers 
in the United States or Canada to qual- 
ify, by number of risks and amount of 
premiums, for the company’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary conference, to be held 
some time in 1940. Mr. Rimstidt. al- 
though with the Travelers for only a 
short time, has been in insurance activity 
for ten years. Writing business i 
Evansville and surrounding _-territory, 
and reporting to the company’s Indian- 
apolis branch office, he wrote and paid 
for the required amount of business 
within six weeks of the time he began 
his program for qualification. Interest 
ingly he concentrated entirely on acci- 
dent insurance. 

S -_ 

John Ashmead, advertising manager of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, is author of an 
article in the Connecticut State Journal 
on “Fire Insurance and Conflagrations. 
This is one of a series of articles ™ 
that publication on Connecticut insur 
ance companies. Mr. Ashmead_ says 
that the part played by insurance in the 
rebuilding of cities destroyed by fire has 
been a “chronicle of courage, resource: 
fulness and integrity.” He urged his 
readers to join actively in fire prevention 
activities in order to save lives an 
property. 

* * * 

George H. Reaney, president ol United 
States Guarantee, has returned from the 
Pacific Coast, 
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$100 Appears and Disappears 


One of the outstanding speakers in the 


insurance business is G. F. Michelbach- 
er, vice-president of Great American In- 
demnity and book author. He _ never 
makes a talk unless it contains a quo- 
tation from his favorite writer, Christo- 
pher Morley. And in a talk he made 
to the Casualty Actuarial Society on 
“Watch Your Statistics” he borrowed 
the following puzzler from  Morley’s 
“Mandarin in Manhattan.” It was in 
the piece called “Unearned Increment.” 
Readers of this page may want to figure 
out for themselves what became of the 
mysterious $100. 
The Old Mandarin 
\lways perplexes his friend the Adjuster 
\t the Prune Exchange Bank 
By adding his balances together 
In the Chinese fashion. 
For example: he once had $5,000 in the 
bank 

And drew various checks against it. 
He drew $2,000; thus leaving 

a balance 
thus leaving 

a balance 
thus leaving 


of $3,000 
He drew $1,500; 
of $1,500 
He drew $ 900; 





a balance of $ 600 

He drew $ 600; thus leaving 
a balance of $ 000 
$5,000 $5,100 


Yet, as you see, when he adds his vari- 
ous balances 

He finds that they total $5,100 

And the Old Mandarin therefore main- 
tains 

There should still be a to his credit. 

They had to engage the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve 

To explain the fallacy to him. 

* * x 


War Risk Insurance on Security 
Prices Sought—But Not Granted 


Several marine underwriting offices in 
New York have been asked whether 
they would insure against a decline in 


values of securities should war occur 
and bond and stock prices fall from 
Present levels. Politely, but firmly, such 


inquiries have been answered in the neg- 

ative. What a market there would be 

lor such coverage if it were available. 
* « * 


Many Insurance Men Attend Golden 
Anniversary Dinner of S.A.R. 


Insurance was well represented at the 
colorful golden anniversary dinner of 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
at the Hotel Plaza in New York Wed- 
nesday night last week. Richard V. 
oodwin, vice-president of the Fireman's 
band Indemnity and president of the 
moire State Society. S.A.R., presided 


*t this gathering of 400 men and women 
was in excellent form as toastmaster 
in introducing the distinguished speakers 
That same evening he was 


and 


and guests, 





re-elected president of the Empire State 
Society for another term and another 
insurance man, Rexford Crewe, agency 
manager of the New York office of the 
Hartford Accident, was continued in of- 
fice as treasurer. Both have for years 
played leading roles in patriotic society 
affairs in New York City. 

Col. Francis R. Stoddard, former New 
York Insurance Superintendent and gov- 
ernor-general of the Society of Colonial 
Wars, was on the dais along with such 
public figures as Bainbridge Colby, for- 
mer Secretary of State; Lt. General Rob- 
ert Lee Bullard, retired, Colonel U. S. 
Grant, 3rd, chief of staff, Second Corps 
Area; Rear Admiral Clark H. Wood- 
ward, commanding Third Naval District; 
Rear Admiral Reginald R, Belknap, Ma- 
jor General John J. Byrne, Messmore 
Kendall, president general of the National 
Society, S.A.R., and others. 

Charles C. Hannah, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund, was present and 
sat at the same table with Mrs. Goodwin 
and Mrs. Stoddard. Others from the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity were Assist- 
ant Vice-President Harry F. Legg, As- 
sistant Secretary Henry E. Knoblock and 
their wives. Seated with them was Ray- 
mond L, Korndorfer, insurance agent lo- 
cated in the Bronx. 

An entirely insurance table was that 
occupied by William Leslie, general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Unde rwriters; Claude W. Fair- 
child, general manager ‘of Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives; William 
E. McKell, president of the New York 
Casualty; Frank A. Christensen, vice- 
president of the America Fore Group; 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, vice-president 
of the American Surety, togethe- with 
Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Fairchild, Mrs. Chris- 
tensen and Mrs. Dunham. 

I observed also attending this dinner 
Captain George P. Nichols, pres: ‘dent of 
Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, Inc., insurance 
brokers, and Mrs. Nichols; Colonel Hen- 
ry B. Fairbanks, insurance broker, and 
Mrs. Fairbanks; David Meiklejohn, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, and Mrs. 
Meiklejohn, and two local agents from 
Port Washington, Long Island. Howard 
C, Hegeman and W. Davis Hegeman. 

This dinner attained considerable daily 
newspaper publicity because of the re- 
marks of Mr. Colby, who called for sobri tv 
in the national leadership during the 
present tense state of foreign affairs. 
He called for deference by the Presi- 
dent to the judgment of the people and 
the Congress, “even if it fails to accord 
with his plans or prepossessions.” Mr. 
Colby strongly opposed United States 
participation in any way except to de- 
fend unmistakable national interests and 
American democratic institutions, “our 
own soil, the Monroe Doctrine and little 


else” The meeting marked not only the 
eolden anniversary of the national so- 
ciety but also the 150th anniversary of 


George Washington’s oath of office as 
first President of the United States. 


Reporter on a Spot 

John M. Francis of the New York 
Journal of Commerce some weeks ago 
ran an innocent and kindly paragraph 
saying that a young woman secretary 
of an important insurance executive was 
no liability to the organization with 
which she is connected. And she isn’t. 
This attracted the attention of 
other secretaries whose friends asked if 
Mr. Francis did not think they were as- 
sets as well. So he followed with an- 
other story naming a dozen other sec- 
retaries of top executives as being “ef- 
ficient” workers. That also had a reac- 
tion as he was told by their friends that 
the word “efficient” was redundant be- 
cause the girls he mentioned had to be 
efficient or they wouldn’t be holding 
their particular jobs. So in his next in- 
stalment Francis picked out another 
dozen secretaries and declared they were 
charming, talented and tactful. 

Ever since then Mr. Francis has been 
printing the names of secretaries he had 
not previously mentioned, but as there 
are several thousand able secretaries in 
the New York Insurance District—one 
company having more than ninety offi- 
cers—he has run into an endless chain. 

The situation was further complicat- 
ed when another newspaper said that 
Francis intended to give boxes of candy 
to the efficient secretaries in the dis- 
trict. “If I did,” said Mr. Francis_ to 
the writer, “Schrafft’s would have to 
open another store just to fill my or- 
ders. However, I think I'll give each 
one a carnation instead. Anyway, it is 
the thought that counts; not the value 
of the gift.” 


some 


* * 


C. Edwin Blake 

C. Edwin Blake, formerly casualty 
manager at Rochester, who was recently 
brought to the Travelers home office to 
direct the new school for teaching the 
casualty business to prospective agents, 
is something more than an old school 
teacher turned insurance man who will 
now be an insurance teacher. 

While in Rochester he was a member 
of the board of trustees of the Roches- 
ter Museum Association and a contrib- 
utor to Museum Service, the monthly 
bulletin of the Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences. One of his recent 
articles was on the subject of “Scrim- 
shaw,” that handicraft of sailors who on 
long whaling trips while away the time 
by carving designs on whale’s teeth and 
whale bone. 

Incidentally, Mr. Blake’s hobby is the 
collection and study of items relating to 
whaling. 

When, after a talk given to the Seneca 
Indians they adopted him into the tribe, 
he was given an Indian name meaning 
“Catcher of Big Fish.” As a museum 
trustee he fathered a whole group of 
hobby clubs in Rochester and spoke fre- 
quently on the radio. 

*x* * * 


To Have Insurance Book Exhibit 

in Baltimore 

At the annual conference of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association to be held at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
May 23-27 inclusive, there will be ex- 
hibited a special library in miniature in 
addition to the commerce exhibits. This 
special library will be in two units, one 
of which will be insurance. That has 
been selected because of its importance 
as an industry in Baltimore.’ 

It will not be possible to exhibit every 
book on insurance, but in the library 
will be the books which an agent will 
find of most value to him in his work 
and which a student of insurance par- 
ticularly needs or that executives find 
especially useful. Magazines and serv- 
ices will also be included in the collec- 
tion. 

In the next issue of The Baltimore 
News-Letter, which has a mailing list of 
3,500, will be sent notices of the exhibits 
and an invitation to attend the meetings. 





G. F. MICHELBACHER 





Ralph Graham, Burglar 
Extraordinary 
Since March, 1935, insurance compa- 
nies have paid $400,000 in losses caused 
by Ralph Graham, known as the “Phan- 
tom Bel Air” burglar. Now they are 
recovering part of the loss, Graham be- 
ing in jail in Los Angeles and having 
confessed to forty-four burglaries in Bel 


Air, West Los Angeles and the San 
Fernando Valley. 
In March Toplis & Harding, Inc., ad- 


justers, instituted proceedings to recover 
$199,137 of the losses. The next day 
deputy sheriffs served attachments on 
Graham’s home, his cabin cruiser and 
all his possessions, as well as those of 
his wife, and also garnisheed all the 
jewelry recovered by the police and now 
being held for evidence at Graham's 
trial. } 

Following Graham’s arrest in San 
Francisco, where he was found to have 
about $80,000 in jewelry on his person, 
and his return to Los Angeles, Morris 
Wasserman, a Hollywood jeweler, came 
forward and told police he had purchased 
some of the jewelry from Graham. Was- 
serman has been held on a charge of sus- 
picion of having received stolen prop- 
erty. When the attachments were placed 
on the Graham property, similar docu- 
ments were filed against Wasserman and 
his entire stock and fixtures were im- 
pounded. 

In addition Abe Tivol, a jeweler in 
downtown Los Angeles, is being held for 
questioning in connection with the pur- 
chase of stolen property from Graham. 
The police and an auditing firm seized 
his store and stock and made an inven- 
tory. 

Aside from the $400,000 paid by insur- 
ance companies, Graham looted the home 
of George Hormel, millionaire meat pack- 
er, of $1,800,000 in non-negotiable bonds 


and stocks which were sold back to 
Hormel through an intermediary for $2,- 
500. Graham’s smallest haul was $2.50 


in pennies, taken from a child’s savings 


bank, and the largest was $41,000 in 
: elry. 
Graham, accompanied by police, has 


been making a tour of the sections where 


he operated, and has pointed out the 
homes he entered. Among them, in ad- 
dition to that of Hormel, were those of 


Gary Cooper, Ken Murray, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Carole Lombard and Fanny Brice, 
film and theatrical stars; Mrs. Edwin 
Janss, real estate developer’s wife; John 
McCormack, grand opera star; Frank 
Lloyd, film director; Sol Wurtzel. film 
producer; William Wellman, William 
Seiter, Fred McMurray, Frank Capra, 
Warren Hilton, Viva Tattersall. actress; 
Miriam Hopkins, Asa V. Call, vice-presi- 
dent Pacific Mutual Life, and George 
Lewis. Graham is alleged to have served 
at least two terms in Pennsylvania pris- 
ons for similar offenses. 
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Home’s “House of Tomorrow” 


At New York World’s Fair 





The Home Insurance Co. will have its 
own building at the New York World’s 
Fair. It will be in the section of the Fair 
known as “The Town of 
which features in ten acres of buildings 
the practical use of all types of modern 
home building materials, methods and 
equipment, as well as comprehensive sug- 


gestions for practical furnishing and 
decoration of residences. In all “The 
Town of Tomorrow” will consist of a 
community of fifteen demonstration 


homes, each one of which, of course, is 
fire proof. The exhibit exemplifies proper 
house building of nationally available 
material for equipment and methods for 
residence building or residence moderni- 
zation. 

One feature of the home will be a 
large lounge. A manager will be in 
charge of the Home’s House of Tomor- 
row with assistants who will include a 
maid to give attention to the women 


NO CUBAN DISBARMENT 





Erroneous Construction Placed on Report 
That Sixty-eight Companies Had 
Been Ousted 

A report circulated in New York that 
the Cuban secretary of commerce had 
barred sixty-eight foreign companies 
from that country turns out to have been 
erroneous. What he did do was issue 
a list of sixty-eight companies and un- 
derwriters which are not authorized in 
Cuba because they had not qualified un- 
der Cuban laws by April 6, in accordance 
with Decree No. 120 issued by the Presi- 
dent of Cuba last January 25. Accord- 
ing to the decree those failing to so 
qualify are declared “clandestine.” 

Johnson & Higgins, New York, has 
been advised by competent legal author- 
ity that any assured whose insurance 
may be placed in whole or in part with 
underwriters or companies that are later 
declared clandestine, and which insurance 
attached prior to January 25, 1939, has 
no cause to disturb such insurance. 





JUMPED FROM 18TH FLOOR 
Miss Hulda Gleich, 38 years old, em- 
ployed in the office of Guy Carpenter 


& Co., 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
jumped from the eighteenth floor of 
that building Wednesday during the 


noon hour. She was instantly killed. 


Tomorrow,’ 





Also, for the visitors will be an 
information bureau which will give data 
not only with respect to World’s Fair 
matters but also facts wanted about New 


visitors. 


York City itself, Also, there will be tele- 
phone service, reading material and other 
accommodations. 


Home Office Arrangements for Visitors 


The company has invited its agents to 
visit the home office at 59 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, which visit will also in- 
clude a trip through the museum of the 
company which contains one of the larg- 
est and most important collections in 
the country of American and foreign fire 
marks, fire fighting apparatus and prints, 
etchings, books and other lore pertaining 
to fire, fire fighting and fire insurance. 
The Home’s World’s Fair headquarters 
at the home office will be on the four- 
teenth floor where there will be an officer 
of the company in charge of the room 
and an information bureau. The bureau 
will assist agents and their representa- 
tives in getting hotel reservations, in 
learning what to see and do in Greater 
New York; and in making their stay 
more comfortable and enjoyable. There 
will be stenographic and messenger ser- 
vice also. An officer in charge at the 
museum will explain the various pieces 
exhibited. Air conditioning units will be 
installed in the museum. World’s Fair 
maps will be available, and, also, World’s 
Fair guide books. 

In the home office also will be a dis- 
play of a new series of Home advertise- 
ments, direct mail material, window dis- 
play material and bank advertising. 
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There is a strong chain which should bind 
together Agent and Client and Company. 
One link should be unquestionable reliability 
. . » another, progressiveness .. . another, 
strong financial stability. Add to these the 
far-seeing vision of an ambitious Agent, and 
the result will inevitably prove a mutually 
advantageous insurance relationship. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HIcAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Central Fire Agency, Inc. 


92 William St., N. Y. C 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 


{ree Montgomery Street 
Marine—222 Sansome Street 








New Marine Quarters 

Of Royal-Liverpool 
LOCATED AT 150 WILLIAM STREET 
Consolidated Offices Will Be Under 


Management of Frank B. Zeller; 
His Assistants Named 





Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, an- 
nounces the consolidation, effective May 
1, of the marine interests of the groups 
which are at present represented in the 
following three offices: Royal marine de- 
partment, 84 William Street, Frank B. 
Zeller, manager; British & Foreign and 
the American & Foreign office in the 
Cotton Exchange Building, 60 Beaver 
Street, Eric E. Ellis, manager; Thames 
& Mersey office, 150 William Street, A. 
B. Grant, manager. No change is being 
made in the Pacific Coast branches of 
the companies. 

This consolidation brings together the 
marine departments of the following 
companies: American & Foreign, Brit- 
ish & Foreign, Capital Fire, Federal 


Union, Liverpool & London & Globe, 





The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
Georce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


U. S. Statement June 30, 1938 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES , 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 


$608,121.20 in the above are 


$ 2,124,574.79 
639,291.00 
9,047,186.12 
11,811,051.91 


Securities carried at 
in various States as required by law. 


oad 








Newark Fire, Queen, Royal, Seaboard, 
Star, Thames & Mersey. 

Associated with these companies as 
heretofore will be the Maritime Insur- 
ance Co., the Ocean Marine, and the 
Reliance Marine. 

The new office, which will be located 
on the grade floor at 150 William Street, 
will be under the management of Frank 
B. Zeller. Associated with Mr. Zeller 
will be Eric E. Ellis, Walter F. Farrar 
and C. H. Pedersen, assistant managers, 
and Bert S, Beckman, who has been 
appointed secretary of the office and 
will have supervision of the claims de- 
partment. The announcement of the re- 
tirement of Mr. Grant, who has been 
connected with the Thames & Mersey 
Marine since 1898, is contained on an- 
other page. 

Career of F. B. Zeller 


Mr. Zeller has been associated with 
the Royal for twenty-five years and re- 
ceived his early underwriting training 
from John E. Hoffman, who before his 
retirement was a leading underwriter in 
the marine market. Mr. Zeller succeed- 
ed Mr. Hoffman as marine manager 0 
the Royal in 1930, and has built a wide 
acquaintance in marine circles not only 
in the United States but in Liverpool 
and London. He is a member of the 
board of management of the American 
Marine Insurance Syndicate, a vice 
president and director of the American 
& Foreign and a director of the United 
States Salvage Association and the 
American Institute of Marine Underwrtt- 
ers. During the war he served with the 
American forces in France as a memi- 
ber of the intelligence staff. — 

The consolidation of the marine i 
terests of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
follows the coordination of the fire ac- 
tivities of these companies, and makes 
possible a closer coordination of the 
marine and inland marine operations of 
the companies. Mayer, manager 
of the inland marine department, while 
continuing in that capacity, will become 
more closely. associated with the new 
marine office, and will, with the metro 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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An Insurance Real Estate Empire 
of Downtown N. Y. 


Vast Holdings of Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, City’s Most 
Unique Property Owner, and Whose Land at William, Fulton and 
Ann Street Has Been Leased by AEAtna Affiliated Companies for New 


Building. 


The Reformed Protestant Dutch 

Church is New York’s most interesting 
real estate owner and one of the most 
important owners of downtown real es- 
tate, with property worth many, many 
millions of dollars. In recent years 
none of its important holdings have been 
oftered for sale and had all of the prop- 
erty that has come into the possession 
of the church since 1696 been held this 
ownership would be by far the most 
important of any in the city, and pos- 
sibly the most valuable of any in the 
country. 

Here is an organization—believe it or 
not, as Ripley would say—with seven 
active presidents, no vice- presidents, and 
ina general way this unique organiza- 
tion is managed as regards its vast real 
estate holdings and corporate activities 
in an unostentatious manner by Henry 
P. Miller, clerk and treasurer, with a 
personnel of only four or five persons 
and in an old-fashioned office at 113 
Fulton Street, unchanged in appearance 
for more than seventy-five years, with- 
out elevator or any of the modern re- 
finements. In this office, with the old 


records dating back since 1696. Mr. Mil- 
ler holds sway, and in this office today, 
the same as it was seventy-five years 


ago, is this little kingdom of downtown 
real estate managed. 


Never Improves Its Buildings 

The church never improves its ground 
with buildings, but collects ground rent 
from those who erect the buildings. 
Nearly the entire block bounded by Wil- 
liam, John, Dutch and Fulton Streets 
belongs to the church. Only a portion 
f the Fulton Street frontage has slipped 
from its control during the ages. In 
this one block, for instance, is the six- 
teen-story Travelers Building at John 
and Dutch Streets, with four and six- 
story buildings adjoining and occupied 
by the Travelers at 4-10 Dutch Street. 
Franklin J. Myers is the managing di- 
tector of the two estates which own this 
important property and Mr. Myers en- 
joys telling of how these ground leases 
were made nearly thirty years ago, 
through Charles F, Noyes, and how the 
buildings were financed through the 
Aoyes organization. 

It is inte resting to note that probably 
the first leasehold mortgage of any size 
placed on a building was obtained by 
the Noyes company on the sixteen-story 
Hilliard Building. Real estate was in the 
making thirty years ago and Mr. Myers 
had much to do as a representative of 
the late John G. Hilliard and John A. 
ckert, and with Mr. Noyes as broker, 
in bringing the New York insurance 
district from the south up to John Street. 


William and John 


ot the corner of William and John 
treets is the fine office building owned 
and occupied in part by the Globe & 
supers and at 123-35 William Street 
S the twelve-story Underwriters Build- 
ing, occupied by the Commercial Union, 


General Accident and many other impor- 
tant insurance interests, At 45 John 
Street is the Frankel Building, on Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church ground. 
These buildings in this one block rep- 
resent improvements involving by them- 
selves tens of millions of dollars in 
ground rent being paid and in buildings 
that have been constructed, and every 
property has passed through Mr. Noyes’ 
hands as broker. As a matter of fact, 
Charles F. Noyes is almost solely re- 
sponsible for the movement of the in- 


surance district from lower William 
Street (from Wall Street to Maiden 
Lane) to the new district on William 





N. Y. Realty Operator | 





CHARLES F. NOYES 
Mr. Noyes, 


for years prominent in real 
estate transactions in the insurance district 

handled the realty negotiations between the 
Aetna Life Companies and the Dutch 
Church organization. 


Street from Maiden Lane to Fulton Street 
and at John and Platt Streets. It is 
Mr. Noyes and the Noyes organization 
that have been largely interested in the 
construction of thirty-six important in- 
surance buildings with an assessed valu- 
ation in 1938 for ground and buildings 
aggregating $51,690,000 and containing 
approximately 4,250,000 square feet of 
area, serviced with 188 modern ele- 
vators. These buildings in the insur- 
ance district produce a rental in excess 
of $8,000,000 annually. In addition to 
the important holdings of this church 
in the insurance district there are two 
important properties owned on Maiden 





Lane and two important Broadway cor- 
ners, 
A Real Estate Empire 

Reference has been made before to 
the handling of this real estate empire 
from 113 Fulton Street. The offices can- 
not remain here much longer because 
on July 1 this property will be torn 
down with the William Street frontage 
for the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.’s 
new building. This lease, negotiated by 
the Aetna through the Noyes office, is 
for eighty-four years (twenty-one years 
with privilege of three renewals of twen- 
ty-one years each). The site measures 
approximately 120 feet on William Street 
and 150 feet on Fulton and Ann Streets. 
The plot area is about 18,000 square feet. 
Nine old buildings are coming down to 
make way for this improvement. Experts 
state that the new Aetna building, cost- 
ing a million dollars and upwards, mod- 
ern, fireproof and with every refine- 
ment, will be the finest building in the 
downtown section devoted to the ex- 
clusive use of one tenant. The ceilings 
will be extra high and this will empha- 
size the sunshine, light and air which 
will flow into every corner because the 
size of the plot is most unusual. Cross 
& Cross and Eggers & Higgins are the 
architects and George A. Fuller Co. will 
erect the buildings. Incidentally, Lou R. 


Crandall, president of the George A. 
Fuller Co., has advised J. E. Lewis, vice- 
president and manager of the Aetna 


Companies’ New York offices, in regard 
to the building and the laying out of 
space in the building for the large Aetna 
organization. 

So much for the background as re- 
gards the real estate owned by the 
church in the downtown section. Mr. 
Noyes states definitely, however, that it 
is not these vast holdings that makes 
this ownership so interesting. “Defi- 
nitely,” says Mr. Noyes, “the interest- 
ing facts, the appealing facts, the hu- 
man interest story—are the background 
and the policies that have permeated 
through the centuries in connection with 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
and its ownership.” 


Dutch Church Organization 


Mr. Noyes has actively represented 
in various capacities the three last treas- 
urers of the church, including Henry P 
Miller, the present clerk and treasurer. 
He has known these men _ intimately 
Early in Mr. Noyes’ business career (he 
started in business in this neighborhood 
in 1898) he became intimately acquainted 
with Theophilus A. Brouwer, who was 
treasurer of the church from 1883 to 
1909, and advised Mr. Brouwer in many 
of the important changes where church 
property instead of being leased in sepa- 
rate units was leased in plots for import- 
ant insurance buildings, referred to be- 
fore. Charles Stewart Phillips, of the 
law firm of Stitt & Phillips, administered 
the affairs of the church as clerk from 
1891 to 1936 and as treasurer from 1909, 


when Mr. Brouwer retired. Henry P. 
Miller, who succeeded Mr. Phillips as 
treasurer and clerk in 1936, was asso 


the firm of Stitt & Phillips 
and as assistant clerk and 
treasurer of the church from 1922 until 
Mr. Phillips’ death in 1936 received an 
unusual training in church policies and 
in connection with real estate problems. 
Mr. Noyes has always worked closely 
with all of these treasurers and also with 
the senior elder of the church, William 
L. Brower, who recently celebrated his 
ninety-second birthday. Only a few 
years ago Mr. Brower retired as vice- 
president of Schieffelin & Co., an old 
and continuing client of the Noyes or- 
ganization during the past twenty-five 
years. Mr. Brower still retains an active 
interest in all matters pertaining to the 
church. 

Strange as it may be, and most inter- 
esting as it is, here is an organization, 
as stated before, with seven presidents 
and not a single vice-president. This 
because the five churches that are banded 
together in the Collegiate Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church organization 
are all equal in power but constitute 
a single corporate unit. Every minister 
is president and as the church has twé 
ministers emeritus, the strange corpora 
tion has seven presidents and not a 
single vice-president, 


ciated with 
since 1910 


The Lawyers 

Tanner, Sillcocks & Friend, attorneys 
for the Aetna, had the responsibility of 
searching the title before the Aetna 
lease was signed. Henry Sillcocks of 
this firm reports that the title is one 
of the most interesting he has ever 
examined Incidentally, this law firm, 
headed by Frederick C. Tanner, Henry 
Sillcocks, Walter W. Friend and Morris 
E. Kinnan, with many associated part- 
ners, has one of the finest title plants 
of any law firm in the country 

Mr. Silleocks says his report on the 
Aetna title indicated that the church 
was chartered in the quainted language 
of the day by William III in 169% (a 
year before Trinity Church received its 
charter from the same monarch) with 
broad powers to acquire, hold and dis 
pose of real estate. The church pros- 
pered in an amazing manner 
foundation. Large tracts of land were 
granted to it by its charter, antedating 
by many years the acquisition of the 


since its 


Shoemaker’s Field, upon a_ portion en 
which the Aetna Building will be ere« 

ed. It was through the proceeds of ie 
sale of some of these lands and the sur 


branch churches were 
tradition and history 


plus income that 
established. The 


of the church is interwoven with much 
romance and Mr. Sillcocks says one of 
the most fanciful characters was John 
Harberdinck, who died in 1723 and unde 


testament he de- 
“cordwainer” by 


whose last will and 
scribed himself as a 
trade, which liberally interpreted means 
a shoemaker or worker in leather. Under 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Geo. W. Hart Manager 
At Boston for Niagara 


SUCCEEDS THE LATE C. H. RICE 


America Fore Grown Also Makes Several 
Field Changes in the New 
England States 


Announcement has been made by 
President Bernard M. Culver of the 
America Fore Group of the appointment 
of George W. Hart as manager of the 
Boston office of the Niagara Fire 
the Maryland. The appointment 


and 
and 


well merited promotion follows the re- 





GEORGE W. HART 


cent death of Clifford H. Rice, for many 
years Boston manager. The firm name 
of the office of Rice & Whitney will 
remain unchanged. 

_ The selection of Mr. Hart as manager 
is a logical choice. For many years he 
served as Mr. Rice’s right hand man in 
the local branch office, and his knowl- 
edge of the business and his wide ac- 


quaintance with agents throughout the 
New England territory enables him to 
assume the responsibilities of his new 
position. 

Mr. Hart was born in Passaic, N. J., 
and attended the local schools there. He 
started as an office boy at the home of- 
fice of the Niagara Fire in 1894. Work- 
ing up through the grades he proved 
capable and in 1909 was appointed an 
assistant special agent. At that time he 
was transferred to Boston and attached 


to Mr. Rice’s office. He was made as- 
sistant manager for the Boston branch 
in 1922 and since 1934 has been co- 
manager. 


Mr. Hart is a resident of West Rox- 
bury and is active in outside insurance 
organizations being a member of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters and 
an honorary member of the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange. 

Other New England Field Changes 

In a rearrangement and division of 
field work pertaining to the Niagara and 
Maryland several transfers and promo- 
tions have been made among the field- 
men of the America Fore Group in the 
New England area. Herbert H. Plum- 
mer, formerly special agent fer the 
Niagara and Maryland for Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, eastern Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, has been made 
state agent and will supervise eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Albert H. Langlois, special agent for 
the Niagara and Maryland who also cov- 
ered the above mentioned territories, 
will go to Portland, Maine, and hence- 
forth concentrate on the State of Maine 
for those two companies. State Agent 
William J. Hutchins of Manchester, 
N. H., who supervises the business of 
the other fire companies of the America 
Fore Group for New Hampshire and 
Vermont, will now in addition take on 
the Niagara and Maryland assisted by 
Special Agent E. W. Greer who covers 
the same field. 

Careers of Fieldmen 

Mr. Plummer is a native of Massa- 
chusetts and has spent his entire busi- 
ness life in insurance, starting in 1891. 
He went with America Fore in 1903 and 
has since continuously served in the 
New England field. He is a member of 
the New England Insurance Exchange 
and served as its second vice-president 
in 1928 and 1929. 


Mr. Langlois is a native Bostonian 
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who also has spent his whole business 
career in insurance. He started in 1917 
in the office of Simpson Campbell & Co. 
and in 1921 became counterman for Rice 
& Whitney, and was appointed a special 
agent in 1927. He is a member of the 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts, the 
New England Insurance Exchange and 
the Insurance Library of Boston. 

State Agent W. J. Hutchins started as 
an office boy for the New Hampshire 
Fire, working up to the position of as- 
sistant special agent for the State of 
Wisconsin. In 1920 he joined the Con- 
tinental as special agent for New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, being appointed 
state agent in 1928. He is a member of 


the New England Insurance Exchange 
and was active in the formation of the 
Mountain Field Club. He was elected 


its first president. 

Mr. Greer was born in Winnipeg, 
Canada, and started his insurance career 
via the General Adjustment Bureau at 
New York. Followed a short period with 
the Schedule Rating Office of Newark, 
N. J., and then he joined the Conti- 
nental in 1928 as assistant special agent 
for eastern Massachusetts. Three years 
later he was transferred to the New 
Hampshire and Vermont territory as 
special agent, being affiliated with State 
Agent Hutchins. 


LEWIS PAYS TRIBUTE TO HEATH 

A fine tribute to the late Cuthbert 
Eden Heath was paid by Herbert Lewis, 
chairman of the Trade Indemnity Co., 
at the recent annual meeting in London. 
Mr. Lewis described Mr, Heath as “one 
who, among his many achievements, did 
more than anyone else to develop the 
business of credit insurance, and never 
spared himself in his efforts for the wel- 
fare of the company.” 
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EXTENDING MODEL ARSON Law 





Bill Offered in Minnesota Follows Pat. 
tern of Statute Now in Force in 
Thirty-eight States 

There is pending before the legisla. 
ture of Minnesota Senate Bill No, 13% 
which would provide arson legislation jy 
close conformity with the so-called 
Model Arson Law. This law is now jp 
force in thirty-eight states. The under. 
lying principles of this bill are in con. 
formity with the policies of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
as adopted by resolution of its members 
at the annual meeting in 1936. 

Arson control as a fire prevention 
problem is the subject of bulletin No, 44 
Insurance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. It de- 
fines the crime of arson, tells the story 
of Detroit’s arson squad and offers sug- 
gestions to local chambers of commerce. 





Paramount Fire to Start 
Soon, Says Pres. Murray 


President Owen M. Murray of the 
Paramount Fire from Texas last week 
issued a statement to the effect that the 
new fire company will complete its or- 
ganization and start to operate shortly. 

The company will be operated as a 
100% board company, complying with 
all of the American Agency System rules 
and regulations. It is not our purpose 
to place any new agencies in the busi- 
ness or place agencies with agents not 
members of local exchanges, where there 
are local exchanges. 

“With reference to commissions, the 
Paramount will pay the standard board 
commissions wherever we operate, just 
as other board companies do. It is not 
our purpose to pay excess or contingent 
commissions. If our agents who are 
stockholders receive any additional earn- 
ings, it will be wholly through their 
stock ownership in our company, just as 
thousands of other agents now do 
through their stock ownership in other 
companies which they now represent.” 





Fire Insurance Results 
In Washington and Oregon 


Fire insurance premiums in the State 
of Washington increased from $6,638,048 
in 1937 to $8,563,000 in 1938, the increase 
being traceable to much of the fire busi- 
ness being rewritten on a_ three-year 
basis during the past year. The incurred 
loss ratio on the net fire premium is fe- 
ported as 34% of the $8,563,000 in 1938 
Washington fire premiums mutual and 
reciprocal wrote approximately $1,500,000. 

Net fire premiums in Oregon totaled 
$5,138,196 in 1938, representing a de- 
cline of more than $100,000 from 193/ 
Incurred fire loss ratio in Oregon in 1938 
is reported as 39%. Mutual and recip- 
rocals accounted for $1,344,000 out of the 
$5,138,196, Oregon’s net fire premium 
volume. 

In Washington the General led in net 
fire premiums written with a volume o! 
$699,271, while the largest writer of net 
fire premiums in Oregon was Oregon 
Mutual Fire with a volume of $585,000. 





HONOR MARINE VETERANS 


Two veteran Seattle marine underwtt- 
ers, retired, were honored by Seattle 
Board of Marine Underwriters. They 
are Major John C. Coart, formerly 1™ 
surance manager for Alexander & Ba F 
win, Ltd., and Frank G. Taylor, retireé, 
Northwest marine branch manager for 
Fireman’s Fund. 
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Role of Agent Vital 

In Building Future 
PROGRAM OF NATIONAL BOARD 
Schauffler Would Have All Producers 


Grade Equally High With Companies; 
Advertising Helps 








Visualizing a first grade business with 
many third grade representatives, Harry 
K. Schauffler, assistant manager National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, addressed 
a joint meeting of the Underwriters Club 
of Philadelphia and the South Jersey 
Field Club in Philadelphia April 17 on 
“Building Tomorrow’s Premiums.” Mr. 
Schauffler has lived with newspapers and 
utilities and has been associated with 
fire insurance for about a year. He made 
this comment: 

“First and foremost let me _ register 
surprise that any high grade business 
would tolerate any noticeable percentage 
of third rate representatives. I can un- 
derstand why there should be third rate 
insurance companies. Some of the pub- 
lic just seem to prefer to be suckers and 
others are so hardup they can’t afford 
quality and security no matter how much 
they may desire it. But all of you here 
represent high grade insurance com- 
panies. Then why should it be possible 
for anyone to travel about Pennsylvania 
and bump into any third rate representa- 
tives of your companies, knowing little 
enough about insurance and totally in- 
capable of earning the commission the 
public must pay them? Such an agent is 
no asset to the public and, if that is so, 
no asset to the company either. In the 
long run capital stock insurance is bound 
to be judged by the agents it keeps.” 

Opportunity for Fieldmen 


On this point the speaker placed direct 
responsibility on the group he was ad- 
dressing. He urged “cutting the imper- 
fections out of each agency and creating 
foundation stones that future builders 
will not reject. The time is indeed ripe 
for educational emphasis. Fieldmen are 
in a preferred position to stimulate 
agency interest in educational projects. 

“Every joint call upon a prospect pro- 
vides an opportunity to demonstrate the 
successful results from substituting dis- 
cussions of quality for those of price. 
If the agent permits any doubts in his 
mind as to the value of the indemnity 
he is selling or the fairness of its price, 
he is bound to convey these doubts to 
the public regardless of what words he 
may use. The success story of quality 
is the major emphasis of the National 
Board’s campaign this year. 

One of the tools mentioned in the 
board’s public relations program is ad- 
vertising. Mr. Schauffler had on display 
the capital stock companies’ national ad- 
vertising planned for April, May and 
June. The advertisement “So It Can’t 
Happen Here?” features the possibilities 
of catastrophe. “Why a Reserve ?” deals 
with the homely analogy of the squirrel 
to point out the importance of prepared- 
ness. The June advertisement again em- 
ployes an analogy—that of the lifeguard 
with the fire prevention engineer who 
may save hundreds of lives. 

Mr. Schauffler said that many helpful 
suggestions regarding the messages to 
be used in this series of advertisements 
have been received from local and special 
agents. He invited suggestions and criti- 
cisms and added: 

Campaign Far-Reaching 

“This capital stock advertising is 
planned for long term business. When 
used intelligently it results in immediate 
sales as well. The National Board’s ad- 
vertisements are being placed monthly 
before just about every family in this 


country with an income of $2,000 or 
more. 

a ; : ve , 

“While this magazine advertising is 


for the agent’s long term benefit and is 
being delivered direct to his policyholders 
and prospects there is one important 
thing it cannot do; it cannot place his in- 
dividual name on the messages delivered 
locally, but he himself can supply this 
final step and the campaign will never 
be a complete success until he does.” 


Two Simplified Auto Forms to 
Be Adopted by Mutual Insurers 


Two new and simplified forms of auto- 
mobile insurance policies, giving wider 
coverage at no advance in rates, will be 
adopted within the next few months by 
major mutual insurance companies 
throughout the United States under a 
recommendation to its membership by 
the American Mutual Alliance. The poli- 
cies are the property contract, which in- 
demnifies motorists for damages to their 
automobiles from certain specified perils, 
and the comprehensive contract, which 
indemnifies for damages from any cause. 
New standard automobile liability poli- 
cies will be issued next month. The new 
contracts replace the standard policies 
now used by virtually all mutual insur- 
ance carriers, which were drafted in 
1935. 

Important new features are a provision 
for automatic insurance of newly -ac- 
quired automobiles; extension of the 
area in which the policy covers to in- 
clude the United States and possessions, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and ships mbdving 


between these territories; and the agree- 
ment that legal action may be instituted 
against the insurance company at any 
time within the period set by statutes of 
limitations, rather than only during the 
two-year-and-a-day term now provided in 
the policy. 

Important clarifications are stressing 
that flood damage and water damage are 
separate perils, with flood coverage pro- 
vided only by the comprehensive policy; 
agreement that an automobile is not car- 
rying passengers for hire unless an actual 
“charge” rather than a “consideration” 
is collected, and specifying that damage 
caused by any falling object shall be in- 
demnified under the comprehensive cov- 
erage. In disasters such as the recent 
New England hurricane many policyhold- 
ers mistakenly believed damage such as 
that caused by falling trees was covered 
only by collision policies, and did not 
realize that they could collect under their 
comprehensive policies, which are less 
expensive and much more widely held 
than collision policies. 





New York Pond to Honor 
Ben S. McKeel on April 26 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will hold a dinner meeting next 
Wednesday evening, April 26, at 6:30 
o'clock at the Downtown Club, Newark, 
at which the Ben S. McKeel, Grand 
Custodian of the Goslings of the Grand 
Nest, will be a guest of honor. Formerly 


in the field in North Carolina, he is now 
manager of the General Cover Under- 


- writers Association in New York. 


Another speaker will be Major James 
Sawders, well known lecturer, who will 
speak on the position of the Scandinavian 
countries in the present European crisis. 
The World’s Fair regional gathering of 
the Blue Goose in New York on Sep- 
tember 1-3 will also be discussed. Head- 
quarters for this three-day sightseeing 
trip will be at the Piccadilly Hotel. 


World’s Fair Plans 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Fire, which have established a New York 
World’s Fair service department, which 
is located in a suite of offices on the 
thirty-fifth floor of the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, and is un- 
der the personal supervision of Joseph 
W. Doran, agency superintendent, who 
will be assisted by a competent staff 
in taking care of the needs of the com- 
panies’ agents and their representatives. 
Secretarial and hostess service for 
women will also be included to assist 
in shopping expeditions. 

These companies have issued a spe- 
cial World’s Fair Department booklet 
“to our agents, their office staffs and 
members of their families as evidence 
of sincere appreciation for the friendly 
relations existing between their offices 
and ours.” In discussing the hotel situ- 
ation the Hanover and Fulton say in 
part: 

“The hotels believe they will be filled 
to capacity for two or three months 
during the Fair. They anticipate the peak 
of travel from middle of June to middle 
of September, and particularly empha- 
size the increased number of arrivals 
expected for the week-ends during that 
period—especially for the holidays. The 
hotel men suggest to us that arrivals 
booked early in the week will probably be 
subjected to less delay in being roomed 
than those arriving at the week-end. 

“The hotels are reluctant to make any 
definite reservations even now, but we 
have made arrangements with hotels in 
various locations, and with various price 
ranges, to reserve for our agency friends 
rooms for definite dates and at agreed 
prices—provided: 

“1. We make arrangements at least 





thirty days in advance of arrival, with 
the privilege of cancellation on five days’ 
notice; and 

“2. Our companies assume _ responsi- 
bility for rooms not taken as reserved 
unless cancellations are made within the 
five-day period. 

“We have received promises from the 
hotels—and we have made promises to 
them. Furthermore, in the absence of 
thirty days’ advance notice, we have 
their assurance that they will do all 
they can to provide satisfactory accom- 
modations, but they do not assume any 
obligations to do so. 

“We shall endeavor to make reserva- 
tions on thirty days’ advance notice for 
the account of our friends at prices they 
are willing to pay. There will be more 
assurance of securing satisfactory ac- 
commodations, however, if we are given 
forty-five or even sixty days’ advance 
notice. We urgently and strongly rec- 
ommend that advance reservations be 
made as early as possible. 

“We are convinced that unless ar- 
rangements are made a_ considerable 
time in advance many visitors will be 
disappointed in getting satisfactory ac- 
commodations at definite locations and 
at pre-arranged prices.” 

Arrangements will also be made for 
some apartments and furnished rooms 
with light housekeeping arrangements. 
Rooming house rates at $2 or $3 per per- 
son a night, two in a room, is estimated 
by the Hanover and Fulton as rates 
which can be obtained. Single room with 
bath in hotels from $3.50 per night up 
and double room with bath at $3 per per- 
son per night are also possible. In 
furnished apartments there are also 
rooms available for $3.50 per person a 
night. 


Royal-Liverpool Information Bureau 

The Royal-Liverpool Groups have es- 
tablished an Information Bureau on the 
fourteenth floor of the Royal Building, 
150 William Street. This bureau will 
be a joint fire-casualty one, with general 
administration thereof under the super- 
vision of a committee appointed for the 
purpose. Functions of the bureau in 
part will include these: 

1. To answer all inquiries from agents 
pertaining to the World’s Fair, ex- 
cluding, however, requests for maps, 
which will be handled in accordance 
with established routine. 

2. Handle requests for maps from the 
public using the special letter pre- 
pared for this purpose, directing 
them to the agent nominated by the 
underwriting department concerned. 

3. A registration card, in duplicate, 
will be completed by the informa- 
tion bureau on the arrival of each 
visitor, which will then be trans- 


mitted to the executive agency 
manager, etc., concerned. 
4. The information bureau will be 


equipped to render the following 


Loss of Use by Theft 
Included in Policies 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR COVER 





Companies in National Association Ay. 
thorize Rental Reimbursement En. 
dorsement, Retroactive 





Companies which are members of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Ag. 
sociation have been authorized by tha 
body to write rental reimbursement jp. 


surance for loss of use by theft on 
existing and future policies without ad. 
ditional charge. A form of endorsement 
has been adopted to be substituted fo; 
the present loss of use by theft cover. 
age. The new form is applicable to prj. 
vate passenger cars only. The associa- 
tion recommended that member com. 
panies consider the coverage retroactive 
on existing policies qualified therefore 
without endorsement. It was also recom- 
mended that without changing policy 
conditions, companies amend the pres- 
ent practice and pay total theft losses 
within thirty days, instead of sixty days, 
unless there is a reason for doing other- 
wise. 

The new endorsement is effective im- 
mediately in all states under jurisdiction 
of the association except the following 
where filings must be made substituting 
the new for the present endorsement: 
New Hampshire, West Virginia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Alabama, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Oregon and 
Washington. 





among the other services: distribu- 
tion of New York World’s Fair 
map; information relative to avail- 
able train and bus schedules, be 
prepared to furnish list of theat- 
rical attractions, data regarding ho- 
tels and other accommodations with 
properly prepared list of room 
rates, information regarding places 
to visit after theatre, stationery for 
use of visitors, guided tours through 
Royal-Liverpool Building, make 
necessary contacts with executives 
or other officials whom the visitor 
desires to see. 


Crum & Forster Reception Office 


The Crum & Forster Group is provid- 
ing reception room on the seventh floor 
at the home office at 110 William Street 
in charge of Miss Hudiburg, trained re- 
ceptionist. The companies in this group 
will provide full facilities for corre- 
spondence for agents and their families 
and will distribute all types of literature 
on the World’s Fair and points of his- 
toric interest in the New York district. 

Among other things the Great Ameti- 
can fleet will have for the benefit of vis- 
iting agents and their families the souve- 
nir book of tickets to the Fair which will 
be given to the visitors with the Great 
American’s compliments. 

Many companies are giving maps to 
agents. The Metropolitan Life will have 
a number of guides for the accommoda- 
tion of its visiting representatives. 

The Home fleet has.a committee which 
has been making arrangements for its 
World’s Fair visitors and these arrange- 
ments are announced on Page 20. 
number of other companies have individ- 
ual arrangements. 





EXCHANGE RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 


Present officers of the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange, New York, were re- 
elected April 18 as follows: president, 
Chris D, Sheffe, assistant United States 
manager, London Assurance; vice-pres!- 
dent, Arthur A. Nelson, secretary, Con- 
tinental; treasurer, W. L. Chambers, sec- 
retary, North British & Mercantile; sec- 
retary, W. H. Geyer, manager, Subur- 
ban Division, New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. The exchange 
maintains its corporate existence by rea- 
son of wording of the New York insur- 
ance law, but is not active, having be- 
come the Suburban Division of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion. 
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X Marks the Spot Where Old Man River 
Stole An Automobile 
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Phil Reed heard the warning over the radio, 
just before he went to bed. Old Man River 
Was On a rampage again. 


He regretted leaving his car in the 
garage. The ground was pretty low there. 
Still—morning should be soon enough 
to move it. 

But Phil underestimated Old Man 
River’s speed, and morning found his car 
under four feet of flood waters. 


Phil had fire and theft insurance on 
his car. But does that cover theft by Old 
Man River? Ordinarily, No, but— 


Fortunately for Phil the answer was, YES 
He had purchased his automobile insur- 
ance more wisely than he realized. His 
local agent, who represented capitalized 
(stock) companies, had written the Com- 
prehensive Automobile policy that cov- 
ered not only fire and theft but also glass 
breakage and damage by flood, earthquake, 
lightning, tornado, hail and other perils. 


One reason four out of five people buy 
their insurance through local agents or 
brokers of capitalized (stock) companies 
is that they are sure of prompt personal- 
ized service. There is a responsible agent 
nearby who—at a moment’s notice—can 
give them expert advice—take care of 
changed conditions—or tell them what to 
do in event of loss. 


There is another reason for buying cap- 
italized or stock company insurance. Your 
policy is backed up by a paid-in capital 
and surplus, providing an extra measure 
of security. And you can never become 
liable for assessment. 

s e e 


This cdvertisement is one of a series by the 
Aetna Fire Group to acquaint the public 
with the advantages of purchasing insurance 
through local agents and brokers of capital- 
ized (stock) insurance companies. 


The TNA FIRE GROUP 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


SAN FRANCISCO CHARLOTTE, N.C 


TORONTD CAN 
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PREMIUM INCOME INCREASED 
Casualty Division Shows Substantial 
Profit; President Cooney Makes 

Report to Stockholders 
stockholders at the 


Reporting to 


eighty-fourth annual meeting, President 
John R. Cooney, Firemen’s Insurance 
Co., said that because in the past the 


heaviest drain on the financial resources 
of the company had been occasioned by 
the mortgage guarantee obligations of 
the casualty affiliate, Metropolitan Cas 


COONEY 


JOHN R. 


that part of the in 


referred 


ualty, the status of 
stitution’s operations would be 
to first. He continued: 
“The original mortgage 
from the Reconstruction 
amounted to $4,731.842 


loan obtained 
Finance Corp 
This loan has 


been reduced to $505,769 as of March 
31, 1939. A reduction of $4,226073. This 
of itself, because of the guarantee by our 


companies of the interest on the loan 
gives a marked benefit in the reduction 
of our expenditures. Of the $4,000,000 
preferred stock purchased by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., we did, as of 
January 5, 1939, in accordance with our 
agreement, repurchase $400,000, or 10% 
of the original amount. The interest in 
the present preferred stock of Metro 
politan Casualty now owned by the Re 
construction Finance Corp., amounts to 
$3,200,000. The $800,000 of preferred 
stock that has already been repurchased 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp 
has been paid for out of the operating 
profit of the group 
Results in Casualty Division 

“The casualty division, for the third 
consecutive year, produced an operating 
profit from ordinary twelve months busi 
ness of 1938, excluding necessary adjust 
ments, amounting to $1,538,099. Casualty 
companies had a premium increase in 
1938 as compared with 1937 of $1.334.610, 
a percentage increase of 10.53. The com 
bined loss and expense ratio of the cas 


ualty division for 1938 was 91.50 
Fire Division Operations 
“The fire division of our group pro- 
duced an operating profit from ordinary 
twelve months business of 1938, ex- 
cluding necessary adjustments, amount- 
ing to $1,569,507. The fire companies’ 


premium decrease amounted to $219,978, 
a percentage decrease of 1.06. The com- 
bined loss and expense ratio for the fire 
division was 96.47. In view of the re- 
duction in fire rates throughout the coun- 
try we believe this to be a commendable 
showing. 

“The combined operating profit for 
our group, both fire and casualty—and it 
is the combined operations of our group 
that directly affects the interest of our 
stockholders—showed an operating profit 
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Mortensen Rules Inland Marine 
Writers Must Use Fire Contract 


\ll fire and marine comp inies writing 
Wisconsin 


inland marine insurance in 
were ordered last week by Insurance 
Commissioner Harry J. Mortensen to 


use the standard fire insurance policy to 
cover any fire insurance risk. The order 
is effective May 1, Commissioner Mort- 
ensen’s action is the culmination of a 
long court fight over his right to regulate 
inland marine rates where the major 
hazard insured under the policy was the 
fire hazard. 

With the standard fire policy as the 
basic form, companies are permitted to 
add endorsements which will include all 
the hazards covered under the supple- 
mental contract and all perils insured 
under the inland marine forms. But 
rates and forms must be submitted to the 


rating bureau. 
The case was tried in the Circuit 
Court where Judge Alvin C. Reis held 


that the marine writing companies were 
under the Wisconsin law and this de- 
cision was affirmed by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. An order went forth 
last week to 300 insurance companies op- 
erating in Wisconsin advising them that 
hereafter all marine insurance written in 
Wisconsin must be reported. 

“It is hereby ruled,” said Commissioner 
Mortensen, “that when a clause provid- 
ing that the insured shall bear the first 
part of any loss is incorporated in a 
policy covering a hazard subject to the 
rate regulation law (Sections 203.32 to 
203.495 inclusive) the company must file 
a deviation from the bureau rate as pro- 
vided by Section 203.41 if the actuarial 
bureau of which it is a member has not 
filed with the commissioner a rule and 
rate formula governing rates for policies 
containing provision relative to the in- 
sured bearing the first part of any loss.” 





from the ordinary twelve months busi- 
ness, excluding necessary adjustments, of 
$3,107,600. The combined fire and cas- 
ratio amounted 


ualty loss and expense 
to 94.46, 
Dividends Paid 
The net earnings from underwritings 


amounted to $702,323, or 37 cents a share, 
and the net income from investments 
amounted to $1,254,889, or 67 cents a 
share. The combined earnings amounted 
to $1,956,242, or $1.04 a share. From 
these earnings dividends were paid 
amounting to $689,861, of which $563,861 
went to holders of common stock of Fire- 
men’s Insurance Co., and $122,500 to the 
stockholder of Metropolitan 
Casualty. 

“Taxes played an important part in the 
operating profit of the group, for taxes 
paid in 1938 amounted to $1,938,968, or 
$1.03 a share. 

New Securities Purchased 

“We have not sold any securities since 
May 1, 1936, to meet the obligations of 
this organization, including payment of 
dividends, both common and _ preferred, 
and the retirement of the preferred 
stock of the Metropolitan, but to the 
contrary since that date we have invested 
$5,000,000 in new securities. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
present number of stockholders of this 
institution is 13,070 and our stockholders 


are represented in every state in the 
United States and fourteen foreign 
countries. In New Jersey 56.9% of Fire- 
men’s stock is held. 


Premium Income Increased 


“That which is always sought for by 
insurance companies, and seldom accom- 


plished, was realized by Firemen’s in 
1938. Premium income was increased 
$1,114,639. Premium reserve was in- 


creased $1,151,119 and the net surplus of 
Firemen’s on a statutory basis was in- 
creased $1,246,761. 

“In view of general business conditions 
in America, and general world-wide con- 
ditions, we believe that the results ac- 
complished by the group for 1938 were 
most satisfactory, and the stockholders 
of this institution have every right to be 
optimistic as to our future.’ 

The Firemen’s has just declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 20 cents a share 
payable May 15. 


W. Ww. LEIGH SUCCEEDS BROTHER 
William W. Leigh, now senior partner 
of the L. B. Leigh & Co. general agency 
at Little Rock, Ark., has been elected by 
the supervisory committee of the Arkan- 
sas Fire Prevention Bureau to replace 
his brother, the late J. Gilbert Leigh, 
as a member. The late Mr. Leigh was 
one of the organizers of the bureau. 





PITTSBURGH AGENTS’ MEETING 
The Pittsburgh Association of Insur- 

ance Agents will hold its annual meet- 

ing and election of officers on May 9. 


CANNOT TAKE RUSSIAN FUNDS 


New York Court Holds State Loses No 
Rights of Control by Nationaliza- 
tion of Insurance 

The New York Court of Appeals has 
decided in the case of Moscow Fire In- 
surance Co, that the United States could 
not take over, because of rights assigned 
to it by the Soviet Russian Government, 
the balance of the assets of Moscow Fire 
Insurance Co. now on deposit in Bank 
of New York and Trust Co. subject to 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
New York as to distribution to the law- 
ful owners thereof, which assets are 
claimed by the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment as a result of the nationalization of 
all Russian insurance companies in De- 
cember of 1918. 

The prevailing opinion written by 
Judge Irving Lehman holds that “The 
rights of the United States are derived 
solely from the assignment by the Soviet 
Government of its claims against na- 
tionals of the United States,” and that 
... “the property of the United States 
branch of a foreign insurance company 
acquires a character of its own. That 
character is ‘dependent’ upon the laws 
of this state (New York). The property 
from its nature is subject to the laws of 
this state, and both the property and 
‘the complete and separate organization’ 
analagous to a domestic corporation, are 
immune from the control of any foreign 
power. No rule or comity and no act 
of the United States Government con- 
strains this state to abandon any part 
of its control or to share it with a for- 
eign state. The findings and conclusions 
of the courts below that the decrees of 
nationalization of insurance were not in- 
tended to have effect here and that title 
to and right to possession of the capital 
of the United States branch of the in- 
surance company is dependent upon the 
law of this state, rest upon a firm foun- 
dation.” 


Judges O’Brien, 





Hubbs and Loughran 


concur with Lehman; Judge Rippey dis- 
sents in a separate opinion in which 
Chief Judge Crane and Judge Finch 


concur, 





Insurance Agent to Referee 


Big British Football Match 


When Tommy Thompson, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne insurance agent, celebrated his 
thirty-sixth birthday recently he re- 
ceived a present—a letter from the Brit- 
ish Football Association appointing him 
referee of the country’s greatest annual 
football match, the Cup Final at Wem- 
bley on April 29. Football refereeing is 
his chief hobby and worry. The Cup 
Final will be seen by 100,000 people. All 
seats were sold months ago. Mr. Thomp- 
son and the competing teams—Wolver- 
hampton and Portsmouth—will be pre- 
sented to King George, 


Insurance Prominent In 
U. S. Chamber Program 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO RECOVERy 





Laurence E. Falls and John A. Steven. 
son on Program For National An. 
nual Meeting May 1-4 





Insurance will have its place in the 
program for the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in Washington 
May 1 to 4. It will devote one round. 
table session to insurance subjects, the 
session’s title being “The Contribution 
of Insurance to Recovery.” It will be 
held the afternoon of May 3. This ses- 
sion will hear an address by Laurence 
FE. Falls, vice-president, American In- 
surance Co., Newark, on “Insurance in 
the Development of Enterprise,” and an- 
other on “The Social Security Provided 
Through Life Insurance” by John A, 
Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual. 0. 
J. Arnold, president, Northwestern Na- 
tional, a director of the chamber and 
chairman of its insurance committee, 
will preside. 

At a morning session May 1 awards 
will be presented to winning cities and 
counties in the 1938 Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste and Health Conservation Con- 
tests which were conducted by the 
chamber’s insurance department. James 
S. Kemper, president, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty, and vice-president of the 
chamber, will preside. 

Among the other subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the chamber’s meeting are: 
What the Government Can Do; Tax 
Deterrents to Business Progress; Re- 
leasing Enterprise Capital; Future of 
the National Labor Relations Act; 
America—Its Assets and Liabilities. 





Los Angeles Committee To 
Fight Non-Profit Plans 


Formation of a special joint committee 
is announced by the Insurance Exchange 
of Los Angeles, with representation from 
all branches of the general insurance 
business of capital stock companies on 
its roster. This committee is undertak- 
ing the work of perpetuating the Amer- 
ican system in business, with particular 
attention being given to the discourage- 
ment of cooperative and non-profit en- 
terprises. The committee consists of E. 
H. Morrison of Van Norman & Mor- 
rison, Raymond Nettleship of the Net- 
tleship Co. of Los Angeles, Wallace Mil- 
ler of Wallace Miller-Hyde Co., Robert 
J. White of Glaster, Neil & White, and 
R. H. Hillman of Hillman & Hillman. 

The committee has held one meeting, 
with these company representatives in 
attendance, in addition to the committee 
members: non-bureau companies—A. C. 
Hartman, Pacific Employers; an 
Hewitt, Associated Companies, and W.B 
Henn, Swett & Crawford. Board fire 
companies—V, W. McKinney, America 
Fore Group; Roy O. Elmore, Pacific Na- 
tional Fire; H. W. Semmelmyer, Great 
American Group. Bureau companies—W. 
E. Shiels, Travelers. 


Crane Heads Old-Timers 
Of New York Exchange 


The Old-Timers Association of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange held 
its seventh annual dinner April 13 and 





elected Wilbur R. Crane, Crum & 
Forster, president. Other officers elected 
are first vice-president, Spencer 


Stack, Exchange; second vice-president, 
Charles C. Dominge, Commercial Union; 
secretary-treasurer, William H. Sutton, 
Jr., Exchange (re-elected). The dinner 
was held in Brooklyn. 

Among the guests were William_ J. 
Ward, general manager, New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization; H. 
Rice, its assistant general manager; A. 
R. Hanners, president; Harold M. Hess, 
manager, and F. J. Donovan, assistant 
manager, all of the Exchange. 
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fo examine our BLUE BO oO 


3S AND SERVICE MANUAL. 


That’s what our agents call our SALE! 


In use from day to day are its one hundred and ninety-odd pages 
of classified premium-building information—explanations of special 
coverages, sales and underwriting pointers, illustrated listings of 
pertinent advertising helps. 

It is one of the reasons why progressive agents say that to repre- 
sent a Company of the Royal-Liverpool Groups means increased 
production. 





We'll gladly ask our fieldman to show you his copy if you'll address 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW N 


YORK. , : 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY bd BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ° THE IVERPOOL 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. bd THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY e 


& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD ® THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 


FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * 


COMPANY * STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., 
Large Producers in All Fields 





Ella Barnett 


Left to right, seated: Fred D. P. Stewart. Standing: George W. Will, 
Albert F. Howard, Albert C. Hencken, William B. Connett. 


One of the best known brokerage con- 
cerns in New York is Stewart, Hencken 
& Will, Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, members of the corporation 
being Fred D. P. Stewart, Albert C. 
Hencken, George W. Will, William B. 
Connett and Albert F. Howard. Its 
clients cover a large variety of insured 
in the worlds of business, public utility 
and banking. In addition to the brok- 
erage end, Stewart, Hencken & Will, 
Inc., are agents of the Royal Exchange 
and of the Car & General. A large sure- 
ty business is written, particularly in 
the blanket bond field. 

The corporation, which has always 
written a large volume of life insurance 
and annuities, including Group life and 
pension plans, was appointed general 
agent of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America at 80 Maiden Lane in 1927. 
Last year the agency paid for more than 
$6,250,000 in the Prudential, exclusive 
of Group and annuities. 

Fred D. P. Stewart President 

The president of Stewart, Hencken & 
Will is Fred D. P. Stewart. Mr. Stew- 
art’s family is related to the Depew 
family and there is a striking resem- 
blance in appearance of Mr. Stewart and 
the late famous Chauncey Depew in the 
latter’s younger years, 

Mr. Stewart began his career as a clerk 
in the old Clinton Bank which did not 
survive the financial panic of 1893. When 


the bank closed Mr. Stewart looked 
around for a new connection and be- 
came a life insurance agent. He was 


successful and supplemented his activities 
in this field by building up a general 
insurance business. As years went by he 
greatly enlarged his clientele. As an 
illustration of his long range contact with 
a client, he sold a man a small insur- 
ance policy forty years ago and has fol- 


lowed up this coverage until the life 
insurance estate of the client is now 
half a million dollars. 

Mr. Stewart has been active in the 
social life of New York and is one of 
the best raconteurs in the brokers’ fra- 
ternity. Among his clubs are the Union 
League, Bankers Club and the Rockland 
Country Club. 

George W. Will’s Long Insurance Career 

George W. Will spent fifty-two years 
of his life in the insurance business. 
After leaving public schools he went 
with the old Greenwich Insurance Co., 
at the time Samuel C. Harriot was 
president. Mason A. Stone, later presi- 
dent for years, was secretary of the 
company which had its office in a build- 
ing on the site of the present Singer 
Building. At the time the town was 
full of a great many fire insurance 
companies, all of them with rather small 
assets, and they occupied quarters on 
Broadway from Fulton to Wall Street 
and also a representation of them on 
Wall Street. 

After experience in the loss depart- 
ment, inland marine department of the 
Greenwich, Mr. Will became executive 
special agent. When the Greenwich was 
reinsured in the Commercial Union Mr. 
Will spent some time closing up details, 
and Col. Alexander H. Wray, then 
United States manager of the Commer- 
cial Union, permitted him to take over 
the direct local business. For a time 
he operated his own local agency under 
the name of Will of William Street. 
In 1922 the partnership of Stewart & 
Hencken joined with Mr. Will the firm 
becoming Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., 
of which Mr. Will is vice-president. 

Careers of Other Partners 

Some years ago Albert C. Hencken 

came into the firm of Stewart & Henc- 


ken. He had not had previous insurance 
experience, but quickly learned the fun- 
damentals. His interests tended more 
and more toward financial investment 
matters and much of his time is now 
taken up with outside interests, both 
philanthropical and civic. 
Vice-President William B. Connett 
went to Princeton after leaving St. 
Paul’s School and on his graduation be- 


came a newspaper reporter in Newark 
for the News of that city. He thought 


he would become a teacher and re- 
turned to Princeton Graduate School 
where he got a M.A. degree. When 
the World War broke out he enlisted 
in the Navy and was in charge of a 
submarine chaser which took him across 
the ocean. He was stationed for some 
months off Cobh, Ireland. Upon his dis- 
charge from service he went to work for 
his father in the latter’s felt hat manu- 
facturing business in Orange, N. J. In 
March, 1925, he joined Stewart, Hencken 
& Will as a producer. He has written 
many Groups and pensions as well as 
general insurance lines. 

Albert F. Howard, also a vice-presi- 
dent, was attending school at Haver- 
hill, Mass., when the war broke out. 
He succeeded in enlisting in the Navy 
in spite of the fact that he was under 
the legal age limit and served as mem- 
ber of a gun crew on a merchant ship 
plying between Halifax and the British 
Tsles. When the war ended he went to 
Princeton where he played guard for 
three years on the varsity football team. 
He later played one season on the New 
York Giants. He was with the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co. and worked for a New 
York Stock Exchange house before en- 
tering the insurance business.- Later in 
a he joined Stewart, Hencken & Will, 
nc. 


Donald Bokee Life Production Manager 


Donald Bokee, life insurance produc- 
tion manager, went into navigation after 
leaving high school; obtained a master’s 
and pilot’s license; was on New York 
Harbor and Long Island Sound boats. 
He entered life insurance as an agent; 
became manager of the life department 
of Fred S. James & Co.; then agency 
director of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
agency at 60 Tohn Street. Nine years 
ago he joined Stewart, Hencken & Will, 
nc. 





“Al” Deisseroth Chairman 


N. Y. Convention Committee 

A. C. “Al” Deisseroth is general chair- 
man of the convention committee for the 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
at the Onondaga Hotel on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 22-24. As- 
sisting him are Carl A. Young, Stuart F. 
Raleigh, Lewis F. Lighton, William H. 
Graham and Leonard F. Kotzbauer. Mr. 
Deisseroth is one of the best known 
figures in the New York State Associa- 
tion and for twelve years prior to 1932 
he acted as general chairman of the an- 
nual conventions at Syracuse. Mr. 
Lighton is president of the Syracuse 
Underwriters Exchange, Mr. Raleigh 
vice-president and Mr. Graham secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


LEES TO ADDRESS BROKERS 

The regular monthly luncheon meeting 
of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation, Inc., will be held on Wednes- 
day, April 26, at 12:30 p. m. at the Bos- 
sert Hotel. A short business meeting, 
including reports of the annual] dinner, 
will take place at this meeting. Harry 
Lees will address the meeting on the 
subject of “Casualty Underwriting Prin- 
ciples.” Mr. Lees, assistant manager of 
the New York branch of the U.S. F. & 
G., is well and favorably known to insur- 
ance circles. 





RECENT WINDSTORM LOSSES 

Insurance losses from recent wind and 
hail storms in Kansas and Missouri are 
estimated at $150,000. Number of losses 
is expected to total approximately 7,000. 


=—_—=— 


BRONX INSURANCE MEN MEfFT 


Peter Schneider Heads 1939 Slate; Freq, 
erick Dey Guest Speaker; Annual 
Dinner to Be Held May 9 


At a meeting of the Bronx Insurance 
Men’s Association held Tuesday, th 
nominating committee, consisting oj 
Moses Light, chairman, Thomas Buckley 
and Edward J. Donahue, presented the 
following slate: president, Peter Schnei. 
der; first vice-president, Leonard Becker: 
second vice-president, William O’Brien: 
third vice-president, Lawrence Lorette: 
secretary, Moses Light; treasurer, Ed. 
ward J, Donahue. 

Directors for three years, Bernard 
Rullman, Arthur C. Goerlich, Thomas 
Buckley. Directors for two years, Freq 
Hirsch, Adolph Sternberg, Henry Walte. 
made. Directors for one year, Morris 
Kaufman, Fred Schumacher, John Salz. 
mann. 

Frederick Dey, head of the compen. 
sation and liability department, Hartford 
Accident, was guest speaker. Mr. Dey 
spoke on compensation insurance and 
owners’ liability, after which he answered 
questions. 

Peter Schneider was nominated for the 
presidency succeeding Arthur C. Goerlich 
educational director of the Insurance 
Society of New York and secretary of 
the National Assocaition of Insurance 
Brokers, who has been the Bronx As- 
sociation’s .president for the past three 
years. 

It was also announced that the annual 
dinner meeting will be held May 9. 








Massachusetts Ins. Society 
Re-elects Ellis President 


The Insurance Society of Massachv- 
setts re-elected as president Alexander 
Ellis of Fairfield & Ellis at the annual 
meeting Monday night at the Parker 
House in Boston. Other officers elected 
were as follows: 

Vice-president, Francis J. O’Gara, John 
C. Paige & Co.; second vice-president, 
John T. Orr, General Accident; third 
vice-president, Kenneth H. Erskine, Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe; secretary- 
treasurer, Frederick J. Devereux, Patter- 
son, Wylde & Windeler. 

Directors for two years are Robert T. 
Rawley, Massachusetts Bonding; Warde 
Wilkins, New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association; Leo M. Slattery, 
Patterson, Wylde & Windeler; Henry 
Valcour, Fairfield & Ellis. 

Auditors are J. Lester Hourigan, Un- 
derwriters Reports, Inc.; Barnet B. Fish- 
man, James Simpson Co.; Edward A. 
Quain. 

Trustees are Arthur D. Cronin, C. 
Frank J. Harrington and Arthur An- 
derson. 

Gold certificates of honorary life mem- 
bership were presented to James H. 
Carney of Kaler, Carney & Liffler Co. 
and to John J. Cornish of Field & 
Cowles. 





COLEMAN MAKES CHANGES 


Robert F. Coleman, Inc., New York, 
engineering, investigating and adjusting 
firm, has transferred Raymond C. Good- 
win from its Boston office to the Syra- 
cuse office where he will be in charge. 
Richard E. McEvoy, who had been in 
charge in Syracuse, transfers to Albany 
to assist James Johnston. 
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Engineering Bulletins 
Get Wide Distribution 


VALUABLE TO FIRE FIGHTERS 





ty-two Issues Now Available in 
“~ Bound Volume; Scope of 
Fire Prevention Broadened 





Bound copies of the first seventy-two 
bulletins prepared and issued under the 
committee on fire prevention and engi- 
neering standards of the National Board 
; Fire Underwriters are now available 
through the educational committee of the 
international Association of Fire Chiefs. 
These bulletins are of special interest to 
fre department officials. Distribution is 
now made without charge in some cases 
nd in others the set is sold for $1. 


Bulletin No. 76 the Latest 


In the minds of many, fire prevention 
ad fire protection are confined largely 
care in preventing or safeguarding the 
sommon causes of fire, such as the use 
f matches, smoking, spontaneous com- 
bustion of oily rags, and of defects ex- 
sting in connection with lighting. To 
be effective, however, every factor which 
may affect safety to either life or prop- 
erty must be included. 

The phase of fire prevention having to 
lo with building construction was touched 
upon in a recent bulletin and is also re- 
ferred to in Bulletin No. 76 entitled 
‘Fire Prevention and Fire Protection.” 
This bulletin, however, states that “Fire 
prevention’s problem is not now entirely 
me of construction, It is increasingly 
including processes, materials and opera- 
tions. No longer is it the simple items 
f waste-paper, oily rags, stoves, ashes 
and provisions for heating and lighting. 
Mechanical operations, on a larger and 
ever-growing scale, are of vital interest.” 





MISSOURI HEARINGS RESUMED 





Federal Grand Jury Continuing Probe 
of General Activities of Pender- 
gast and O’Malley 
The Federal grand jury which has 
been investigating the O’Malley com- 
promise of the Missouri Fire Insurance 
rate litigation in May, 1935, and the in- 
come of former Superintendent of In- 
surance R. Emmet O’Malley and Tom 
Pendergast, leader of the local Demo- 
cratic organization, resumed its sessions 
on Monday, April 17. The term of the 
jury, which indicted O’Malley and Pen- 
lergast on April 7 on charges of evad- 
ing Federal income tax payments in 1936 
and 1937, has been extended until No- 
vember by United States District Judge 

Albert L. Reeves. 

United States District Attorney Mau- 
tite M. Milligan has stated the jury will 
limit its work to cases already started. 
These include the investigation into Pen- 
dergast and O’Malley in connection with 
surance matters and also violations of 
the Harrison drug act and alleged pay- 
fis in connection with the protection 
! gambling and vice by local police, ete. 
United States District Judge Merrill 
. Otis has announced that Pendergast 
aid O’Malley would appear before him 
on Monday, May 1, for arraignment on 
the income tax evasion indictments, 





J. K. HUNTER DIES AT 58 
Executive Special Agent J. K. Hunter 
| the Great American died Monday 
nNorning following an acute attack of 
appendicitis suffered last week. He was 
% years of age and is survived by his 


widow, two daughters and a son. His 
residence was at Great Neck, Long 
‘land. Mr. Hunter joined the Great 


\merican in 1906 and served for several 
Years as manager of the uptown branch. 
‘ollowing this he became special agent 
and some years ago became executive 
‘pecial agent. He was a member of the 
Prince of Orange Lodge 16, F. & A. M., 
and of the Insurance Square Club of 
New York. 


Buck Again Heads W.U.A. 


The Western Underwriters Association 
re-elected S. M. Buck of Chicago presi- 
dent at the annual meeting this week 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Mr. 
Buck is vice-president and manager of 
the Western department of the Great 
American. Charles H. Smith of Smith 
& Wheeler, managers of the Western 
department of the Hartford Fire at Chi- 
cago, and Robert D. Safford, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers Fire, were elected 
vice-presidents. Charles F. Thomas of 
Chicago was re-elected secretary and 
manager. 


N. Y. Incurred Losses Rise - 


President John W. Nichols at the reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters Wednesday 
appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee to submit a slate of officers and 
members of standing committees to be 
acted on at the annual meeting in May: 
B. M. Culver, chairman; R. P. Barbour, 
W. A. Riordan, W. J. Reynolds, A. R. 
Hanners, A. J. Smith and W. L. Cham- 
bers. 

E. C. Niver, secretary of the commit- 
tee on losses and adjustments, announced 
that there were 530 incurred losses in- 





volving $1,601,760 in New York board 
territory during the first three months 
of the year, as compared with 528 in- 
curred losses involving $1,377,019 during 
the first quarter of 1938, This was an 
increase of 16.32% in the amount of in- 
curred losses and of less than one-half 
of 1% in the number of losses. 





Westchester Agents Elect 

The Westchester County Association 
of Local Agents elected the following 
officers at its annual meeting Tuesday 
night in White Plains: president, Wil- 
liam J. Lane, New Rochelle; vice-presi- 
dent, L. Pelham McClellan, Mount Ver- 


non; secretary-treasurer, J. H. Van 
Horne, Yonkers. Mr. Lane was secre- 
tary-treasurer last year. He succeeds 


J. Kenneth Huntington of New Rochelle 
as president. 

Directors elected were Mr. Hunting- 
ton; William A. Kleine, Bronxville; Her- 
bert K. Morrell, White Plains; James J. 
Butterly, Peekskill; George Goldowitz, 
Port Chester; John E. Martin, Rye, and 
Thomas Tobin, Yonkers. 

Mr. Huntington called attention to the 
annual meeting of the Suburban New 
York Association of Local Agents that 
would be held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York at 11 a.m. on April 27. 


A.I.U. Takes Over Entire 
Floor at 111 John Street 


The American International Under- 
writers Corp., which has been located 
at 111 John Street, New York City, for 
the past three years, is now taking over 
the entire twenty-second floor of this 
building. As foreign managers for a 
number of well known American fire 
and casualty companies, the A.I.U. does 
foreign business exclusively, on a world- 
wide basis (except in the U. S. A. and 
Canada) dealing only through brokers 
and agents. 

The increasing demand for its special- 
ized services which are backed by an 
international organization and directed 
by executives who have had extensive 
foreign experience, has necessitated larg- 
er quarters for its steadily expanding 
business, The newly arranged floo~ will 
make possible greater efficiency and will 
be an added convenience to the many 
brokers and agents who call there daily, 
as well as to the officers and employes 
of the firm. The A.I.U., of which George 
\. Moszkovski is president, will observe 
the tenth anniversary of its active ope 
ations in the Summer of this year. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








A professor of mathematics, I 


once had to stay in an inn, where the 
bed was too short for him. So, instead 
of lying diagonally and having more 
room, he got up and with paper and 
pencil demonstrated to his own satis 
faction that one side of the triangle 
formed by bi-secting the square formed 
by his bed (diagonally) was longer than 


one side and then, having achieved this, 
he put himself diagonally to sleep. An 
other story I knew actually happened 
was that told of an auditor, who was so 
immersed in checking figures that on a 
vacation, when he went to the writing 
desk in his hotel room and found paper 
scribbled over with figures left by his 
predecessor, he sat down and checked 
the additions and multiplications out of 
sheer force of habit. 
* * * 
Proof of Being in Rochester 

I knew a special agent years ago who 
imbibed too freely. He was at Roches- 
ter during the conflagration and we 
walked up the street. Suddenly he 
stopped and said: “Am I in Rochester, 
or Lyons?” “You are in Rochester; 
why ask?” “You tell me I am in Roch- 


ester, but there’s a hose cart marked. 
Lyons; how come?” TI explained that 
fire departments from all around had 


come to Rochester to help. He mumbled 
something, as if he doubted me. A block 
further we saw a hose cart from Palmyra, 


then he said: “You have proven your 
case, but not through what you said, 
but because I couldn’t be in Rochester, 
Lyons and Palmyra at the same time. 


Therefore I must be in one place, which 


March Fire Losses Gain 
5.6% Over March of 1938 


Fire losses in March in the United 
States amounted to $30,682,168, accord- 
ing to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This figure represents a 
5.6% increase over the same month a 
year ago when losses were $29,050,968, 
and compares with $29,319,029 in March, 
1937. For the first quarter of 1939 losses 
amount to $87,601,004, compared with 
$83,199,931 in the same period last year 
and with $83,043,886 in the first three 
months of 1937, 


Winners in New York 
Bridge League Games 


The fourteenth tournament of the 
New York Insurance Bridge League was 
held April 13, those finishing first, sec- 


ond and third in the respective sections 
of play being as follows: 

Section 1. First, F. S. Knight, Weekly 
Underwriter, and J. W. Kennedy, Provi- 
dence Washington: second, W. B. Muck 


low and V. White, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; third, R. A. Johnson, Jr., and 
Gilbert Lewy, Compensation Insurance 


Rating Board 

Section 2. First, W. E. Makosky 
H. G. Riley, Standard Surety; 
Smick, National Council, and M Korme S, 
State Fund: third, A. R. Ruth and C. E 
Coleman, Marsh & McLennan. 

This was also the occasion for the 
league’s first individual tournament. in 
which twenty members participated in a 
special section. P. H. Combier of Dun 


and 
SE cond, J 


can & Mount was first, G. A. Rehder, 
Hartford Accident, second, and H. Al 
cabes, New York Underwriters, third. 


The final tournament will be held in the 
cafeteria of the National Surety, April 27. 
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Shower Bath Problems 
Since the hairpin, a very handy tool 
for many things when straightened out, 
has gone out of fashion largely, the wire 
clip has been a valuable substitute for 
me in my travels. I use them frequently 
to clear the holes in the spout of show- 


ers when they become clogged up with 
lime or other sediments. Hotels mvari- 
ably neglect to clean them and I do 


this quite regularly to get a decent spray, 
and not to be injured by force of water 
coming through one or two holes, which 
impinge on my hide with too much 
power, causing pain. A needle shower 
is all right, but the water must come out 
all over, not through one hole. I sug- 
gested to the manager of a hotel that he 
provide a miniature ice pick or clips to 
guests in each shower room, instead of 
a lot of useless gadgets. 





Auto Finance Information 


Sought by Missouri Dep’t 

In order that the Missouri Insurance 
Department may bring its records up to 
date, Superintendent of Insurance Ray 
B. Lucas has asked each company writ- 
ing insurance on financed automobiles 
to file with the department not later 
than May 1 certain information on each 
account covering wholly or in part in 
the State of Missouri. The information 
desired covers: 

The name of the finance company, with 
credit unions considered as such; effec- 
tive date of master policy or date ac- 
count was acquired if individual policies 
are written; rates used; coverages writ- 
ten, commissions allowed and how dis- 
tributed, and a statement as to whether 
the scale of commission differs with the 
cover; names and addresses of all 
agents and brokers connected with the 
account; whether the 2% monthly re- 
duction, or any other restrictive clause 
is used and if so, whether the clause 
appears in both the certificate and the 
master policy and whether the assured 
is given credit for its application; how 
the individual certificate is delivered to 
the assured and by what office, and a 
brief description of all endorsements at- 





Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd, 
(New Jersey) (Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St., New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd. 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 





GIVES TALK TO CREDIT MEN 





Shows That Average Credit Man Is Not 
Sufficiently Informed Yet on 
Insurance Matters 
“What Price Fire?” was the subject 
of an address last week by Oscar Iber, 
credit executive and business leader and 
president of O. Iber Co., mill supplies, 
of Chicago. The address was given at 
the April forum of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at the La Salle 
Hotel before a large audience of credit 
executives. Mr. Iber’s talk was a drama- 
tization of an executive’s feelings in 
watching his establishment burn with the 
ever present realization that the com- 
pany’s insurance had been reduced by 
$16,000 to save less than $100 in pre- 

mium shortly before. 

The climax of his talk came when he 
offered a fine cigar to those credit execu- 
tives in the audience who could solve a 
simple problem in coinsurance. Only two 
of those present had the correct answer. 
This was ample proof that the credit 
man is not sufficiently informed on insur- 
ance matters to analyze properly his cus- 
tomers’ insurance protection, nor to be 
sure of his own firm’s proper cover. In 
view of this object lesson he recommend- 
ed that all those present make it their 
duty to review their own insurance prob- 
lems immediately. 


“Brush-Up” English Prize 
Won by Miss Mae Rodman 


Miss Mae W. Rodman of the Home 
of New York has won the $10 prize of- 
fered by President B. M. Culver of the 
America Fore Group for the highest 
mark attained in the final examination 
of students in the “brush-up” English 
course sponsored by the _ Insurance 
Women of New York. Students were 
enrolled from the America Fore Group, 
Home, Royal-Liverpool Groups, Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Eastern 
Underwriters Association, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and Albert Will- 
cox & Co. Inc. About two-thirds of 
the ninety-five taking the examinations 
finished with an average of 80% or better 
and one-third with an average of 90% 
or higher. 








REGIONAL MEETINGS IN N. H. 

The New Hampshire Association of In- 
surance Agents is holding a series of re- 
gional meetings this week and next at 
Lisbon, Laconia, Portsmouth, Center Os- 
sipee, Newport, Peterborough, Manches- 
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JEWELRY 


INSURANCE 


Solicit this important coverage betore 
a competitor sells your assured. It is 
complete protection against any loss 
-anywhere. Further details, consult 


APPLETON & COX sve 


111 John Street, New York City .. - 
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March Building are 
In Sharp Seasonal Gain 


The aggregate value of building per- 


mits issued during March _ expanded 
sharply above the February figure, al- 
though the gain did not quite reach 


usual seasonal expectations. The total 
also greatly exceeded that for March 
last year, but was slightly less than the 
March, 1937, figure. With the latter ex- 
ception, it was the best March showing 
since 1931. 

Estimated permit costs for 215 cities of 
the United States amounted to $118615- 
835 during March, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., reports. This compared with $8l- 
383,080 in February and $76,598,907 in 
March, 1938, representing increases of 
45.7% and 54.9%, respectively. 

The volume of building in New York 
City dropped 8.2%, from $23,210,440 in 
February to $21,312,975 during March. 
The latter figure, however, was 86.6% 
greater than the $11,419,827 recorded in 
the corresponding 1938 month. 

Permits for the 214 outside cities were 
valued at $97,302,860 last month, against 
$58,172,640 in February, giving an in- 
crease of 67.3%. Comparison with the 
March, 1938, amount of $65,179,080 te- 
vealed a rise of 49.3%. 





Fire Losses in Canada 

March fire losses in Canada experi- 
enced a sharp drop from the peak 
reached in February, according to the 
Monetary Times’ estimate of $2,325,500 
for the month. While the total of %- 
469,050 for February showed a_ higher 
loss trend for this year, the March figure 
was approximately 5% below that for the 
corresponding manthh of last year, The 
total for the province of Nova Scotia 
was abnormally heavy for March and 
contributed largely to the month’s ag- 
gregate. This was due to the Queens 
Hotel disaster at Halifax. : 

Fire losses in Canada declined during 
the week ended with April 1, this esti- 
mate being $105.900, which was well be- 
low that of $225,750 for the previous week 
and $222,575 for the corresponding week 
of last year. Fire losses in the Domin- 
ion, however, increased during the week 
ended with April 8, the loss being $242- 
900, compared with $105,900 for the week 
previous. There was a small decline 
from $253,800 for the same week of last 
year. Since January 1, up to and it- 
cluding April 8 fire losses in Canada 
totaled $5,784, 700, as compared with $5- 
158,575 for the same period of last yeat- 


TO MOVE BROOKLYN OFFICE 





The Brooklyn office of Crum & 
Forster, of which James Walters '§ 
manager, is moving May 1 from pres 


ent quarters at 60 Clinton Street to 
Montague Street. 
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Speakers Announced 
For I.A.C. Meeting 


SUBJECTS 





GROUP DISCUSSION 
Holt, Schauffler, Van Beynum, Smiley 
to Talk on Various Means for 
Increasing Production 





Clark W. Smitheman, production man- 
ager for the Camden Fire and chairman 
of the group session of fire and casualty 
members of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference for its Spring meeting, has 
announced an interesting line-up of 
speakers and subjects for the May 16 
meeting of the I.A.C. at the Hotel Penn- 
syivania, New York. The group discus- 
jon period will start promptly at 9:30 
3m. F. Sidney Holt, supervisor, pub- 
jicity, Aetna, will lead the discussion 
of “Advertising Agency Commissions” ; 
Harry K. Schauffler, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, announces as_ his 
topic “Which Tools Are the Sharpest ?” 
C. W. Beynum, manager, publicity de- 
partment, Travelers, will raise the ques- 
tion “Can They Be Reached Without 
Advertising ?” and Ralph W. Smiley, su- 
perintendent of publicity, Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups, will introduce the subject, 
“Cultivating Prospects and Policyholders 
by Mail.” 

‘Report is expected shortly on the de- 
tailed program being arranged by Arthur 
\ Fisk, advertising manager for the 
Prudential, who is chairman of the group 
session for life insurance members of the 
JA.C. David Gibson, vice-president of 
the Maryland Casualty and chairman of 
the LA.C. program committee, will also 
announce shortly the luncheon speaker. 
It is understood he will be a well known 
authority who is in no way connected 
with the insurance business. 

The emphasis on the group sessions, 
plus the fact that the New York World’s 
Fair will be in full swing, makes it evi- 
dent to those in charge of arrangements. 
particularly to Robert E. Brown, Jr., of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, who is 
secretary-treasurer of the I.A.C. and as 
such handles many of the details, that 
a record crowd will be in attendance. 


W. G. Minner Offers Prizes 
To Brokers’ Class Students 


William G. Minner of Minner & Bar- 

nett, whose recent advertising of the 
brokers’ service and qualifications in the 
metropolitan daily papers has attracted 
attention among producers, has donated 
the prize money for the present brokers 
class of the Insurance Society of New 
York. Announcement of this has been 
made by Arthur C. Goerlich, educational 
director of the society. The prize con- 
sists of $50 in cash to be divided $25 
first prize, $15 second and $10 third 
prize. The student getting the highest 
average mark in the four examinations 
given in the course wins first prize 
money. The second and third prize win- 
ners are selected in the same way. 
_Mr. Minner has long been interested 
m insurance education and is a vice- 
president of the Insurance Society of 
New York. It is hoped that Mr. Minner 
will personally present the prizes to the 
winners at the graduation exercises held 
tarly in June. 








Marine Changes 
(Continued from Page 20) 


politan section of the inland marine de- 
Partment, be located in the marine un- 
etwriting room on the grade floor. The 
agency activities of the department will 
continue to be located on the second 
oor, 

.With this concentration of marine ac- 
tivities at 150 William Street, the Royal- 
Iverpool Groups now offer the advantage 
of underwriting and production facilities 
lor practically all forms of insurance, 
xcept life, in one easily accessible lo- 
Cation, 


Practically No Insurance 
On the Paris in New York 


Marine insurance losses resulting from 
the disastrous fire on the French liner 
Paris will fall lightly on the American 
market as comparatively little of the hull 
insurance was placed here. British and 
French companies, however, will be hit. 
The American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cate has not any of the hull coverage, 
one reason being that the French.govern- 
ment some time ago ruled that French 
line ships have to be insured with com- 
panies admitted to do business in France 
and few American companies are licensed 
there. However, some insurance on the 
Paris may have found its way to New 
York as reinsurance but the amount is 
not large. The Paris is reported as 
being insured under a dual valuation 
policy for 80,000,000 Francs for partial 
losses and 55,000,000 Francs for total loss 
only, 


Royal Exchange Appoints 
Scaff Ass’t General Agent 


Announcement is made by Edward W. 
Elwell, United States manager of the 
Royal Exchange Group, of the appoint- 
ment of George E. Scaff to the head 
office of the group in New York where 
he will assume new underwriting duties 
as assistant general agent on May 1. 
Mr. Scaff first joined the Royal Ex- 
change Group in October, 1926, was 
transferred to the western Pennsylvania 
field in August, 1928, and since that 
time has worked with agents of the 
Royal Exchange and the Provident Fire 
in western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, where he is highly regarded. 

Because of his general knowledge of 
fire insurance and his underwriting abil- 
ity Mr. Scaff is well qualified for the 
duties he will assume in the New York 
office. 








Heinze and Farmer Partners 


In Large Reinsurance Firm 


Fester, Fothergill & Hartung, inter- 
national reinsurance organization, have 
admitted John A. Heinze and Harry B. 
Farmer to partnership in the firm. Mr. 
Heinze is manager of the organization 
at the New York office at 90 John Street 
while Mr. Farmer, connected with the 
London office, is now a partner both in 
New York and London. 

Mr. Heinze has served Fester, Fother- 
gill & Hartung for nearly his entire in- 
surance career, having started with the 
firm twenty-eight years ago in New York. 
For the last ten years he has been man- 
ager here and will continue to hold that 
position under the partnership agree- 
ment. He is well known in all parts 
of the country, Mr. Farmer has been 
connected with the firm in London for 
years and will continue there. 





Brudenell N. Exton, president of B. 
N. Exton & Co., insurance brokers, New 
York, died April 18 after a brief illness, 
age 64. He was a native of England 
and had been in this country for forty- 
eight years. 
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Arar to changing conditions 
and needs, our organization is kept 
flexible to meet new problems and as- 
sure you adequate service. 
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TO LEADERS 


Leaders look ahead — plot their course — 
study their campaigns — plan their vic- 
tories. 

To agents who are leaders we offer 
“Planned Progress,” a booklet describing 
an aggressive selling plan to win and hold 
business. A plan complete in structure, 
yet simple enough to be early workable. 
A plan original in its solution of sales 
| problems, yet sane in its method of opera- 
| tion. And most important of all — a plan 
| highly profitable to the agent who uses it. 





Your spirit of leadership, together with the 

right plan, can make positive the success 
| of this yozr’s effort. We urge you to write 
| for the booklet “Planned Progress” today. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Kilby Sxreet, Boston, massachusetts 





HEADS CLEVELAND BOARD 


John W. Barrett Elected President; C. 
A. Benner Vice-President and S. J. 
Horton Secretary-Treasurer 

The Insurance Board of Cleveland, 
founded in June, 1846, held its ninety- 
third annual meeting on April 12. Ke- 
ports of committees of the board were 
received and President Donald E. Her- 
ren, of the Evarts-Tremaine-Flicker Co., 
in his annual report called attention to 
the growing need for strong agents’ or- 
ganizations and the necessity of meet- 
ing modern practices through such organ- 
izations. 

The following trustees were elected to 
serve for three years: John W. Barrett, 
George A. Geuder, H. R. Manchester. 

The trustees met later and elected the 
following officers: John W. Barrett, 
president; C. A, Benner, vice-president; 
S. J. Horton, secretary-treasurer. Hold- 
over members of the board of trustees 
are L. S. Asling, F. B. Ayer, C. A. Ben- 
ner, E. B. Berkeley, Thos, C. Goss, D. E. 
Herren. 

Mr. Barrett began his insurance career 
as office boy with the Springfield Fire 
& Marine in their Western department 
office, Chicago, on June 23, 1910. Con- 
tinued with Springfield until entering 
United States Navy in 1917. Following 
his discharge in 1919, Mr. Barrett be- 
came Cook County special agent for the 
Springfield. On July 5, 1919, he entered 
the local agency business in Cleveland 
as manager of the fire insurance de- 
partment of Owen-Crowell & Co. In 
July, 1921, he purchased an interest in 
the agency which is now known as the 
Richey Barrett Co. and has acted in 
capacities of office manager, secretary, 
vice-president and now president. 

He was first president of the Insur- 
ance Society of Cleveland; past president 
of Casualty Underwriters Association of 
Cleveland; has been a member of the 
board of trustees of the Insurance Board 
of Cleveland for the past six years and 
vice-president of the board for the past 
two years. 

Mr, Barrett is a son of the late John 
T. Barrett who was with the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters and Critchell, 
Miller, Whitney & Barbour in Chicago 
until his death in April, 1936. 








Mutual Company Might 
Copy Paramount’s Plan 


Chicago circles were discussing last 
week a proposed project to form a mu- 
tual fire company to write business for 
mortgage bankers, should organization of 
the Paramount Fire not be consummated. 
While this has been talked of at various 
times in the past few years, now there 
appears the first indications that some- 
thing definite may be done. 
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F. H. A. Views on Construction and 


Maintenance of Fire Safe Homes 


By H. P. Vermilya, 
Director, Technical Division, F.H.A. 


The following consists of extracts from 
an address delivered by Mr. Vermilya be- 
fore the recent meeting in Washington of 
the National Fire Waste Council. 


The Federal Housing Administration, 
while recognizing the misfortune of 
waste caused by fire, must, in drafting 
its standards for the planning and con- 
struction of dwellings on which it in- 
sures the mortgage, look at housing from 
all of its aspects. In doing so, it must 
endeavor to relate these standards one 
to the other so as to provide the essen- 
tial or basic features which make for 
good housing. 

Fire protection is a factor of vast 
importance in providing safe housing. 
However, it is but one of the essential 
factors in providing for adequate hous- 
ing. I do wish it were possible to dram- 
atize the waste due to the lack of other 
attributes of good housing as effectively 
as the waste from fire, I have no de- 
sire to minimize the great loss sustained 
as a result of fire. On the contrary, I 
merely want to emphasize the need for 
the Federal Housing Administration, in 
its endeavor to improve housing stand- 
ards and conditions, to secure a balanced 
relationship between all of the factors 
which provide good housing. 


F.H.A. Standards and Fire Waste 


It must be remembered, when consider- 
ing the standards of the F.H.A. as they 
have been drafted, that they are mini- 
mum standards. That they are higher 
than has been the practice in the past 
is a sad commentary of our construction 
practices. Certainly it is desirable where 
possible that they be raised. We must 
be realistic and consequently these stand- 
ards cannot require a level which is un- 
attainable under existing conditions. 

That the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is vitally interested in reducing 
the waste caused by fire is demonstrated 
by the fact that many of our standards, 
as they relate to planning and construc- 
tion, bear on this particular phase of 
good housing. These requirements have 
been codified as they apply to single- 
family dwellings. However, for rental 
housing involving multiple-housing struc- 
tures of the garden type for the most 
part, these standards are in process of 
preparation. In these it is anticipated 
that even greater emphasis will be placed 
upon the role that fire prevention plays 
in good housing. 

In single-family dwellings, we are par- 
ticularly interested in flue and chimney 
construction as one of the major causes 
of fire. The chimney must have ade- 
quate bearing; structural members can- 


not rest on it; and combustible materials 
must not come in contact with it. bire- 
places must be properly constructed and 
hearths well supported. We are imter- 
ested in retarding the spreading of hre 
by requiring adequate fire-stopping and 
by party walls between attached dwell- 
ings. 

the rules and regulations of the Na- 
tional Board ot Fire Underwriters must 
be complied with in the installation ot 
heating systems and in addition oil 
burners must bear the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories label and gas-fired equip- 
ment must contorm to the standards of 
the American Gas Association, Llectri- 
cal work must be installed in accordance 
with either the local code or the National 
klectrical Code and materials and hx- 
tures must conform to the standards es- 
tablished by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. In addition, circuits are required 
to have wire of sufficient gauge to carry 
anticipated loads, 

Stress on Structure and Frame 

In drafting these minimum construc- 
tion requirements, stress has been placed 
upon the structure or frame in the beliet 
that it in itself would provide protection 
and thereby supplement those require- 
ments which were definitely designed to 
reduce the waste from fire. 

This brief outline indicates the general 
nature of our requirements as they relate 
to fire prevention. May | repeat that 
these are minimum requirements lest you 
draw the conclusion that we consider this 
the limit to which one is warranted in 
going to achieve a desirable level of fire 
protection. In our opinion, these are 
basic requirements. Recognition is given 
in our risk rating system, a device for 
measuring the risk involved in insuring 
a mortgage, however, where these basic 
requirements are improved upon or sup- 
plemented. 

I believe it is imperative to recognize 
the importance of a proper relationship 
between what may be considered basic 
requirements and those termed desirable 
requirements. This relationship has a 
particular bearing on all endeavors to 
raise housing standards. Since you are 
particularly interested in the part stand- 
ards of fire prevention play in providing 
good housing. I feel that it is im- 
portant to stress this aspect of the prob- 
lem. 

Housing, if it is to make a contribution 
to better living, must be built at costs 
within reach of the people it is to house, 
Our basic standards, therefore, can be 
no higher than will provide the basic 
essentials of good housing. When 
standards are placed at a higher level 


than this, however desirable they may be, 
they defeat their purpose. Even a casual 
study of family incomes will show the 
need for serious consideration of this 
aspect of the housing problem. It will 
indicate that 47% of the families of this 
country can purchase homes costing be- 
tween $1,500 and $4,000; that 22% have 
incomes which do not warrant purchas- 
ing a home costing over $1,500; and 
that only 31% can afford to pay more 
than $4,000 for a home. In terms of 
rentals, 49% can pay rents from $15 to 
$0 a month; 24% cannot pay higher 
than $15 a month; and 27% can pay more 
than $40 a month, In other words, ap- 
proximately three-quarters of our popu- 
lation must be satisfied with the basic 
essentials of good housing. Every at- 
tempt to raise the level of mandatory 
requirements above this level has the 
effect of decreasing the number for 
whom even the basic requirements can be 
provided, since they are forced to live 
in outmoded housing, 
Problems of Raising Standards 


From the point of view of our na- 
tional economy, this raises many and 
serious problems. By raising standards 
above the basic essentials, thereby in- 
creasing housing costs, we greatly re- 
strict the market. This is reflected in 
a reduction in the volume of residential 
construction, the demand for materials 
entering this field of construction, and 
for labor, direct and indirect, hence af- 
fecting our national income. 

When this serves to perpetuate values 
in existing housing, it may be a virtue, 
but when it forces people to live in out- 
moded sub-standard dwellings, it ceases 
to have any virtue whatsoever. This, you 
who have studied fire losses, will well 
appreciate. You are all well acquainted 
with the dangers inherent in dwellings 
remodeled for multi-family and boarding 
house use. 

I believe this situation is clearly 
brought out in figures developed by the 
Real Property Inventory conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Works Progress 
Administration from 1934 to 1936 in 203 
communities. This inventory showed 
that 15% of the urban houses were with- 
out indoor flush toilets; 20% were with- 
out private bath tubs; 5% without run- 
ning water; 16% were in need of major 
repairs or unfit for use; 50% of the 
dwelling units rented for less than $25 
a month, This inventory also showed 
that 23% of the urban houses were less 
than ten years old; 23% were between 
ten and twenty years old; that 30% were 
between twenty and forty years old; and 
that 24% were more than forty years old. 

This inventory indicates that a large 
percentage of our population is living in 
sub-standard housing; much of which is 
unsanitary, overcrowded and in such 
structural condition as to increase the 
fire hazard. These figures, I believe, are 
convincing proof of the need for re- 
examination of all present standards and 
requirements as they affect housing. 

Therefore, by the very nature of this 
situation which I have barely outlined, 





OPPORTUNITY for you to write MORE Business is 


what YOU desire. 


OPPORTUNITY for US to help is all we ask. 
Join the HANOVER FAMILY and let us work with you. 








it would appear absolutely necessary jg 
formulating requirements to provide fo 
good housing that only those attribute 
which provide for basic requirements }, 
considered in drafting standards fg 
housing. 

What Is Basic? 


The usual legal approach to assure 
adequate provision of the requirements 
considered necessary for good housing 
is through building codes, fire laws, sanj. 
tary codes, housing codes and zoning 
ordinances. 1 have tried to emphasize 
the importance of including in these laws 
and ordinances only those factors which 
are basic. But how are we to determine 
what is basic? There is definite need 
for information concerning this aspect 
of standards. You are well aware that 
many of the standards contained in these 
codes and ordinances have been arrived 
at through compromise or they haye 
been based upon the cumulative judg. 
ment or opinion of many persons, While 
I do not wish to dispute the soundness 
of these judgments, I would like to em. 
phasize the fact that an impartial study 
and testing of the requirements as they 
have been formulated is today highly de- 
sirable. 

May I stress the importance of draft. 
ing basic standards in terms of per- 
formance requirements rather than as 
descriptions of particular constructions 
involving particular materials. When 
preparing building codes in the past, the 
writers, having in mind often somewhat 
vaguely, certain standards of perform- 
ance, prescribed materials and construc- 
tion in current use at the time which 
in their opinion provided this standard 
of performance. They wrote into the 
code descriptions of these constructions 
and established these as their standards 
of acceptance and approval. Such code 
provisions became antiquated in a very 
short time. In fact, they were out of 
date as soon as new materials and new 
methods of construction were developed. 
These new materials and methods of 
construction, while not meeting those 
specific descriptive requirements, often 
actually performed as well or better than 
those described in the code. Recognition 
should be given to the fact that the 
essential function of a building code is 
to establish standards of performance 
rather than to provide building specif- 
cations. 

Performance standards are not subject 
to frequent change. Furthermore, they 
are not as restrictive and hence they 
stimulate new developments by providing 
standards toward which the manufac- 
turers of new materials and the de- 
signer of new constructions can work. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, 
defective chimneys and flues are con- 
sidered one of the major causes of fires, 
particularly in residential buildings, yet 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers in their recommended building codes 
describes as the only permitted types of 
chimney for low heat burning appliances 
in residential buildings, masonry or re- 

(Continued on Page 33) 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN. 1, 1938 





$9,213,048 POLICYHOLDERS' SURPLUS 


$15,527,853 ASSETS 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New Yor ko Fred A. Hubbard, President 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $87,049,261 
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Alberta Intent Upon 
Creating State Fund 


PROPOSED PLAN SOUNDS WEIRD 





Would Transfer to Public Funds Any 
Surplus Existing at End of Each Year; 
Payments in Credits 





Fire companies are opposing the Prov- 
ince of Alberta’s excursion into fire in- 
surance of the state fund variety, not 
alone on the ground that it is a case of 
the state entering into competition with 
taxpayers, but because they believe the 
province is not in a position to operate 
fre insurance on an actuarially sound 
basis. The manager of one fire com- 
pany Says: , 

“What many people overlook is that 
jistribution of risk is a fundamental 
principle of sound underwriting, and that 
while temporarily the companies would 
sem to be making too much profit on 
one particular class of insurance in one 
sarticular part of the world, there is in- 
variably an averaging or leveling up 
process. It is true that over a period of 
fve consecutive years fire insurance in 
Canada has been profitable, but it is the 
frst time in history of the business in 
this country that this has happened. 
However, during the same period other 
classes written to a large extent by fire 
insurance companies have been unprofit- 
able — automobile and some _ other 
branches of casualty insurance and, look- 
ing in the direction of Alberta, hail in- 


surance. 
Much Capital Needed 

“The loss expectancy in the field of 
property insurance cannot be measured 
with the same accuracy as life insurance, 
and there are bound to be eccentric 
swings both as regards periods of time 
and particular locations. Alberta is a 
tich and largely undeveloped part of 
Canada. It will need capital for many 
things, and should allow insurance capi- 
tal to supply insurance protection good 
for 100 cents on the dollar, rather than 
an uncertain promise to pay, like Alberta 
bonds and savings certificates.” 

C. E. Sanders, manager for Canada of 
the Atlas Assurance states, “The Alberta 
scheme is interesting because of the an- 
nouncement that premiums are to be 
paid in some sort of local credit note and 
presumably losses would be paid in simi- 
lar form. While that would appear fair 
and reasonable, we are wondering if the 
notes would be considered negotiable 
when the sufferer from a fire loss 
— to rebuild property destroyed by 
re,” 

“The principal thing that worries me 
from the point of view of the public in 
Alberta is that suggestion that all sur- 
pluses will be taken out of the account 
yearly and applied to public funds,” says 
A. Currie, manager of the Northern As- 
surance. “The insurance companies find 
it necessary to build up enormous re- 
serves to take care of conflagrations.” 

Would Increase Difficulties 

An executive of the Dominion Board 
of Insurance Underwriters had this to 
say, “Such insurance schemes have been 
tried on many occasions, but they in- 
variably end in disaster and the tax- 
Payer is forced to foot the bill. We all 
know that Alberta has tried various 
schemes in the last few years, and in 
tackling insurance I believe they are 
only adding to their troubles.” 

We doubt whether there is any pros- 
pect of stopping the proposed Alberta 
legislation, says W. R. Houghton, man- 
ager of the London & Lancashire. “It 
is, of course, an extreme injustice to the 
licensed insurers in Alberta to employ 
the taxes they pay to the government to 
establish an office operating against the 
companies. However, insurance com- 
Panies have been in business for many 
undreds of years, and I suppose that 
stable companies are able to weather al- 
Most any shock.” 


_CAMDEN FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Camden Fire have 
eclared a semi-annual dividend of 10%, 
or 50 cents a share, payable May 1 to 
Stockholders of record April 14. 





CANADIAN FIRE RESULTS 





Volume of 1938 Premiums Almost Iden- 
tical With Those of 1937 While 
Losses Rose Materially 


Reports on fire insurance in Canada 
in 1938 have been released by the Do- 


minion Department of Insurance. Some 
comparisons follow: 

1938 1937 
Net premiums written. .$42,445,776 $42,498,127 
Net losses incurred..... 17,356,121 14,821,536 


A compilation of premiums earned and 
losses incurred, including adjustment ex- 
pense, produces the following totals: 


1938 1937 
Premiums earned....... $42,100,151 $41,882,546 
Losses incurred........ 18,050,582 15,487,752 
BOD iwscdcicicacesses 42.88% 36.98% 


The 1938 results by provinces, with the 
loss ratios for 1937 and 1938 compared, 
are: 


1938 1937 

1938 Loss Loss 

Premiums Ratio Ratio 

RENOIR. scccenrscive $ 2,920,509 34.86% 40.20% 
British Columbia... 4,035,213 48.71 44.04 
ES eee 2,848,950 31.99 27.76 
New Brunswick..... 1,525,130 38.94 33.51 
Nova Scotia........ 2,003,163 43.97 47.15 
Ontario ..... eae 15,682,773 40.06 31.77 
Prince Edw’d Island 259,774 29.38 38.99 
re 11,415,163 48.36 36.84 


2,629,927 
78,024 


19.41 24.80 
6.27 1.50 


Saskatchewan ...... 
All other Canada... 


Ta Seee $43,398,626 40.93% 34.90% 


Ontario Fire Losses Show 


Sharp Drop This Year 


For the first quarter of 1939 the fire 
loss in the Canadian Province of Ontario 
is reduced by $925,000 in the total loss 
and by $695,000 in the insurance loss, 
being a reduction of almost one-third, 
as compared with the same period in 
1938, according to Fire Marshal W. J. 
Scott. A large proportion of this reduc- 
tion is due to the smaller number_ of 
large fires. The fire loss for the first 
three months of this year was $1,994,396, 
compared with $2,919,413 a year ago, The 
insurance loss was $1,741,789 as against 


$2,436,972. ; i 
With regard to arson investigation Mr. 
Scott says that with twenty criminal 


cases brought to trial during the first 
quarter of 1939, the fire marshal’s office 
has continued its intensive campaign to 
combat incendiarism. The convictions of 
the persons charged were obtained in 
fifteen out of the twenty cases, a con- 
viction ratio of 75%, and three further 
cases were still pending at the end of 
the period. 





G. FRANK LEVER DIES AT 76 

G. Frank Lever, Frankford, Pa., insur- 
ance agent and a city real estate assessor 
for thirty-seven years, died March 30 at 
his home after an illness of three months. 
He was 76 years old. Mr. Lever repre- 
sented the Phoenix of London for more 
than fifty years. He was a director of 
the Second National Bank of Frankford 
and was a grandson of Thomas Sid- 
botham, who founded in 1831 the first 
building and loan association in the 
United States. Surviving are his widow, 
a son and a sister. 





CABELL & CABELL MOVE 
Hartwell Cabell and William D. Cabell 
and Edward McFadden, Jr., announce 
the removal of their insurance law of- 
fices to 100 Broadway, New York City. 


SMEARING WALLS NOT RIOT 





Term as Defined in Illinois Criminal 
Statute Bars Claim Where No 
Force or Violence Used 
The Illinois Supreme Court, Walter v. 
Northern Ins. Co. of New York, 18 N. E. 
2d 906, has reversed the judgment of 
the Illinois Appellate Court, 294 Ill. App. 
133, 13 N. E. 2d 660, which held that 
the stealthy smearing of the interior 
walls, ceiling, windows and floors of in- 
sured’s building came within a “riot 

clause” in an insurance policy, 

The Supreme Court holds that, since 
the clause in the policy on which the 
action was based insures against a 
wrongful act, the insurance company is 
bound by the definition of such wrong- 
ful act in the statute against it. Under 
the Illinois statute providing for the 
punishment of riot, that offense is de- 
fined as the doing of an unlawful act, 
with force or violence, against the per- 
son or property of another,” or even the 
doing of “a lawful act in a violent or 
tumultuous manner.” 

The question in this case, therefore, 
the court said, came to be on the con- 
struction of the terms “force” or “vio- 
lence.” No case was cited to the court, 
and the court had seen none, which holds 
the words “force and violence” as used 


in the Illinois “Riot” statute, means 
merely the manual force necessary to 
commit the act. The court was con- 
vinced that it was the intention of the 


legislature, in the enactment of the riot 
section of the Criminal Code, to retain 
the element of force and violence as it 
existed under the common law defining 
riot and that such terms should be con- 
strued in the light of the common law. 
\s so construed, the act of defacing in- 
sured’s property was not a riot, and 
therefore not covered by the policy. 


F. H. A. Views 


(Continued from Page 32) 


inforced concrete construction, types of 
construction which have permitted this 
condition. 

This is typical of the approach to other 
codes and is not intended as a reflection 
on the underwriters’ code. It is an ap- 
proach which tends to stultify develop- 
ment of more satisfactory methods. I 
can conceive of chimneys being built of 
non-corrosive metals employing ventila- 
tion or non-inflammable insulation ma- 
terials, but because of the restrictive ef- 
fect of present codes, markets are not 
available to permit their development. 
Would not performance standards speci- 
fying test procedures to measure effi- 
ciency permit freedom to correct many 
of the existing conditions which are 
similar to that which exists in chimneys? 


85 CLUB HEARS ESPY 
William A. Espy, Superintendent of 
the New York Fire Patrol, addressed 
the 85 Club, composed of fire rating and 
schedule men, at its monthly meeting 
Tuesday evening at Child’s Restaurant. 


LICENSED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Two of the Loyalty Group—the Mil- 
waukee Mechanics and the Commercial 
Casualty—have been licensed in British 
Columbia. Frank Parsons of Parsons- 
Brown, Ltd., Vancouver, has been ap- 
pointed chief agent in Canada for both 
companies. 
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The tourist driving abroad should have 
the comforting coverage of an A.I.U. 
double duty contract, assuring your clients 
peace of mind, insuring against loss from 
theft of car, accessories or personal effects 
in the car, as well as accident, liability, 
property damage, etc. 


An A.L.U. policy is a contract in English 
with American companies, arranged at 
home, with claims payable in New York 
in American Funds, affording prompt and 
satisfactory settlement. 








We solicit this type of 
insurance through re- 
sponsible agents and 
brokers. 
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Estimate of Arthur S. Rogers 

Nearly 600 persons attended the ban- 
quet of the Insurance Institute of Lon- 
don recently held in that city. On the 
left of Arthur S. London & 
Lancashire manager, 


Rogers, 
who is 
chairman and president of the London 
Institute, sat Fred J. Williams, joint 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
who is president of the Chartered In- 
surance Institute. On Mr. Rogers’ right 
sat Lord Porter. In proposing his toast 
to the chairman Mr. Williams said of 
Arthur S, Rogers: 

“He does not borrow color from sur- 
roundings. In all his duties one can see 
working his broad intellect and abilities. 
The importance of the London Institute 
is such that it holds no less than one- 
third of the total membership of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute. The 
presidency of the London Institute is an 
important office, and the imposing list 
of former presidents indicates the com- 
petence of the people who have held it. 
Mr. Rogers is a worthy successor to 
these able men and the London Institute 
itself is to be congratulated that it can 
call on men of the caliber of Mr. Rogers 
to serve as its president. Of his many 
characteristics, one that makes him dear 
to all with whom he comes in contact is 
the aptitude for giving generously of 
himself.” 


general 





GENERAL AGENT FOR GEORGIA 

Appointment of Lyman C. Murphey as 
general agent for Georgia is announced 
by the Piedmont Fire of Charlotte, N. 
C., a member of the Aetna Fire Group. 
The general agency, which is for all 
lines, will operate as Lyman C. Murphey 
& Co., Inc., with headquarters in the 
Trust Co. of Georgia Building, Atlanta. 
Mr. Murphey also represents the World 
Fire & Marine, likewise a member of 
the Aetna Fire Group, as general agent 
for Georgia. 
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Marine underwriters in New York and 
london again increased war risk insur- 
generally last Friday and at 
time the British government 
plans to provide war risk 
restrictions, 
covering 


ance rates 
the 


announced 


samc 


with certain 


private 


protection, 
through underwriters, 
only shipments to and from the United 


Kingdom, at much lower rates. Designed 
to prevent curtailment of trade because 
of insurance costs the British govern- 
scheme calls for a pool of all British 
marine underwriters, companies and 
Lloyd’s, with this business reinsured 
100% by the government. Such cover- 
age is against damage done by “the 
King’s enemies.” Shippers desiring un- 
restricted protection may insure, as here- 
tofore, with regular underwriters at the 
rates quoted here and in London. 
Whereas the rates in the general un- 


derwriting market for shipments from 
the United Kingdom and most of Eu- 
rope, excluding Germany and_ Baltic, 
Black Sea and Mediterranean ports to 
U. S. Atlantic ports is 374% cents per 
$100 of insurance, and on export car- 
voes 50 cents, the British government 


rate on United Kingdom cargoes is only 
12% cents. This differential caused some 
confusion here and this week it is un- 
derstood that the American market took ~ 
some steps to meet this competition. It 
was pointed out, as an illustration, that 
on a ship from New York to Irish Free 

State, France and England, cargoes to 
the Free State and France would pay 


HITS HUGE GOLD CARGOES 


Marine Insurance Director Says Market 
Should Find Ways of Limiting 
Amounts on Single Vessel 


The shipments of £12,000,000 worth of 
gold to New York in a single vessel— 
the Manhattan—is sharply criticized by 


an anonymous marine insurance director 
in a letter to the London Times. His 
letter reads: 

“Sir: Your issue today reports that 


approximately £12,000,000 worth of gold 
is at this moment crossing the Atlantic 
in a single vessel. The normal rate for 
the marine risk on bullion for this voy- 
age is 1s%; thus, if the Manhattan should 
unhappily become a total loss, underwrit- 
ers would have to write £24,000,000,000 of 
gold at normal rates to recoup their loss 
on this single shipment. To put it an- 
other way, approximately ten times the 
total gold stocks in the central banks 
of England, France and the United States 
would have to be ferried ten times across 
the Atlantic to provide the necessary pre- 
mium. Though as much as 15s% has 
been paid on part of the £12,000,000, it 
should be remembered that this premium 
is received not by the normal specie un- 
derwriters, but by those who are willing 
to take a risk on exceptional lines, and 
it is paid in the main not by the owners 
of the gold but by givers of cover who 
are anxious to get out of their excessive 
commitments. 

“To describe a transaction of this mag- 
nitude as underwriting is a misuse of 
terms—it is pure gambling, and the soon- 
er that the market arrives at some meth- 
od of limiting shipments carried in a 
single bottom the better for every one 
concerned. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“A Marine Insurance Director.” 


LICENSED IN ALASKA 
Merchants Fire of Denver has been 
licensed in Alaska. 








United Kingdom War Rates Are 
Lowered for Modified Protection 


50 cent war rate whereas the shipments 
to England could obtain the limited cov- 
erage for 12% cents, This lower rate 
applies only to ships of certain countries 

The British government rate to and from 
Gulf ports is understood to be 25 cents. 

Rates to and from Baltic, Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea ports, excluding 
German and Spanish ports, range from 
$1.25 to $1.75. Rates for shipments to 
and from Germany, Italy and Spain are 
quoted upon application only. Rates as 
high as $5 were quoted during the last 
week on shipments consigned to Ger- 
many and Italy, but the volume of such 
foreign trade is not large. The $5 rate 
was charged in instances where the car- 
goes were to be carried in German or 
Italian vessels to one or the other of the 
totalitarian countries, and lower rates 
were charged for shipments to those 
nations under American flags. 

Under foreign flags the war risk rate 
is now $2 to China via Suez and $1.75 
to other parts of the Orient via Suez. 
Via Cape of Good Hope or Panama the 
rate is 50 cents. Slightly lower rates are 
being charged for cargoes carried on 
American vessels. 

With regard to war risk coverage on 
gold shipments from England to the 
United States the British government 
rate is 71%4 cents, which rate has been 
met here. Add the straight marine cov- 
erage rate of 4% cents and the total 
premium is 12 cents. On gold from Con- 
tinental European ports to this country 
the war risk rate remains at about 19 
cents. 


A. B. GRANT TO RETIRE 
United States Manager of Thames & 
Mersey Has Served Company 
for Forty Years 

Reference is made elsewhere to the 
forthcoming consolidation of the marine 
interests of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
and A. B. Grant, who has completed 
forty years of service with the Thames 
& Mersey—about half of which have 
been spent in this country—announces 
that, with the approval of the directors 
and the good will of his colleagues, he is 
to retire from active service a little 
earlier than is normally permitted. Mr. 
Grant joined the Thames & Mersey in 
1898 and served his apprenticeship in the 
head office at Liverpool, later holding 
responsible positions there in the under- 
writing and claims departments. He vol- 
unteered for service in August, 1914, and 
shortly after demobilization in 1919 came 
to the New York office, 

He became United States manager of 
the Thames & Mersey in January, 1937, 
having previously Seon appointed deputy 
assistant manager and assistant manager 
in 1921 and 1930 respectively. Having 
helped to organize the adjustment com- 
mittee of the Board of Underwriters of 
New York, Mr. Grant became its first 
chairman and later held the chairman- 
ship for some years of the board’s com- 
mittee on averages and arbitration. 

Mr. Grant has served as a director of 
the Board of Underwriters of New York, 
the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters and the United States Sal- 
vage Association and also as a member 
of the board of managers of the Ameri- 
can Marine Insurance Syndicate. 


AUTO ASS’N MEETS MAY 24 


The National Automobile Underwriters 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York on Wednesday, May 24. This is 
the day before the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Five Underwrite Ts. 


Great Lakes ‘Protective Ass’ n 
Reviews Operations of Last Year 


The annual report of the Great Lakes 
Protective Association for 1938 is a sum- 
mary of the last navigating season on 
the lakes and contains much of interest 
to marine underwriters. Since its incep- 
tion the association’s reservations from 
conventional insurance e hi ave been as fol- 
lows: 1909-1912, 5%; 1913-1928, 25%; 
1929-1938, 50%. 

The bulk freight movement during the 
past navigating season showed a de- 
crease of more than 44% from 1937. 
The result of this was that only seventy- 
four of the vessels entered in the asso- 
ciation were in operation, as against the 
full membership of 102 vessels in 1937. 
Consequently, the available funds from 
contributions were only about $335,000 
as contrasted with $613,000 during the 
previous year. The association’s rates 
of initial contribution remained the same 
during the season 1938, namely 3% where 
a deductible average of $500 was pro- 
vided for and 2.55% where a deductible 
average of $2,500 was stated. 

Losses 

The annual report gives an estimated 
cost rate of 1.882%, based upon the valu- 
ation contained in the 1938 certificates. 
This cost rate includes the losses that 
occurred under all types of coverage, to- 
gether with the operating expenses of 
the association. 

There were few major disasters in 
which ships of the association were in- 
volved, and no total losses, ten years 
having elapsed since a loss of the latter 
character has occurred. 

The report states: “In analyzing our 
see we find that a large number 
of vessels have sustained extensive dam- 
age while navigating through Louisiana 
Street Bridge at Buffalo. By reason of 
the sharp bend in the river at this point 
and the position of the center pier of 


the bridge, a most difficult piece of 
navigation is presented to large vessels 
while making the draw of the bridge. 
For a number of years vessel interests 
have been endeavoring to get the City of 
suffalo to remove the present bridge 
and erect one of the bascule type without 
a center pier. However, these efforts 
have been unsuccessful due to the finan- 
cial condition of the city, but efforts 
should be continued either to induce the 
city voluntarily to remedy the situation 
or induce the War Department to con- 
demn the present bridge, 
Bulk Freight 

“The bulk freight commerce of 
Great Lakes in 1938 amounted, in the 
aggregate of iron ore, coal, grain and 
limestone transported, to a total of 75,- 
117,752 net tons, thus recording the low- 
est traffic of any year since 1934. Un- 
satisfactory as the eight months of ves- 
sel operations obviously proved to be 
the pronounced downward trend would 
have been much more severe had it not 
been for the late rally in ore and coal 
demand combined with large season 
movements of grain and limestone. 

“Nevertheless the bulk freight com- 
merce of 1938 when compared with that 
of 1937 sustained the tremendous loss 
of more than 5914 million net tons, rep- 
resenting a shrinkage of 44.23%, as in- 
dicated in the following statement of 
comparative figures: 


the 





1938 1937 

Net Tons Net Tons 

Iron Ove:.. <<<. 21,574,572 70,110,696 
Soft Coal. «<<. 34,172,963 43,644,997 
Anthracite ..... 450,324 673,768 
oo eee 10,679,125 5,829,399 
Limestone ..... 8,240,768 14,429,379 
ee 75,117,752 134,688,239 


The report goes on to say: “Whereas 
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Agents and brokers are 
offered exceptional facili. 
ties on all ocean, hull, and 
inland marine lines. 

We represent companies with ag- 
gregate admitted assets of over 
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the iron ore trade of 1937 was the third 
largest in the annals of lake shipping 
having been exceeded in only the years 
1916 and 1929, that of 1938 was, with 
the exception of 1932, the lowest since 
1900 when iron ore was still coming 
down from Lake Superior ranges in large 
part in wooden vessels. <A_ noticeable 
feature in connection with the curtailed 
ore tonnage is the fact that for the sixth 
time since 1931 iron ore surrendered its 
predominant position in the lake trade 
to bituminous coal. 


Coal 


“Lake shipments of 34,172,963 net tons 
of bituminous coal from Lake Erie ports 
in 1938 shrnik measurably when placed 
in comparison with the shipments of 
either of the two preceding seasons when 
both exceeded forty-three million tons 
p otherwise lake shipments of soft 
coal in 1938 stand fair comparison with 
most other years since 1927 when lake 
trade exceeded thirty million tons for 
the first time. 

“In 1937 shipments of limestone were 
the third largest in history and inter- 
woven as this commodity is supposed to 
be with iron ore, the limestone trade in 
1938 was expected to decline proportion- 
ately, which it failed to do as a result 
of the expanding demand in commercial 
channels other than iron maknig. 

“Wth imid- Western elevators and 
farmers’ granaries well stocked with car- 
ryover from the bountiful crops reaped 
in 1937 and still larger crops assured 
for 1938, the United States was well pre- 
pared to fulfill the great demand for ex- 
port to Europe of wheat, corn and bar- 
ley. From Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf and 
lake ports grain exportations for the cal- 
endar year totaled 262,096,031 bushels, 
compared with 60,280,000 in 1937 and 10- 
234,000 in 1936.” 





Broad Protection Offered 
Travelers to Expositions 


In line with the legion of travel im- 
provements for convenience of the visi- 
tor to the New York World’s Fair and 
the International Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, the sightseer and vacationist is 
afforded an innovation in travel protec- 
tion with the introduction of an all-in- 
one insurance policy giving complete 
protection to the insured and his family 


during absence from home. 

The new form covers loss or damage 
to personal effects, clothing, baggage, 
cameras, etc.; loss of money or valu- 


ables through | hold-up; pays, in addition 
to other benefits, medical costs incurred 
through injury, and protects against le- 
gal obligations for accidental injury to 
others caused by personal acts or the 
use of an automobile. The policy, issued 
for one or two months, will be available 
through brokers and agents of the Ia- 
surance Co. of North America Group 
throughout the country. 


TO MEET AT WINNIPEG 

The annual meeting of the Dominion 
Fire Prevention Association will be hel 
in Winnipeg May 3 and that of the As- 
sociation of Canadian Fire Marshals at 
the same place May 4-5. The program 
for the fire marshals’ meetings includes 
addresses by Fire Marshal Clem Smith 
of Indiana on “Firemen’s Training 
Schools” and by Fire Marshal Fred 
Watkins of West Virginia on “Arson 





Investigation in West Virginia.” 
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20 Legislatures Already Adjourned; 
Law Makers on Last Lap of Season 


Twenty of the forty-four legislatures 
in session this year have already ad- 
iourned and three more are expected 
momentarily as the season for law-mak- 
ing entered the last lap. Within the 
past week two bills in Connecticut which 
proposed a monopolistic workmen’s com- 
pensation state fund were killed as were 
the two bills in Massachusetts which 
yould have set up a monopolistic state 
auttomobile fund. 

All told twenty-six bills in eleven states 
have thus far been introduced providing 
for compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance. These states are Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. In 


the past week the Maine bill was tabled, 
the Minnesota measure postponed and 
the Nebraska bill reported adversely. 
The Arizona bill was withdrawn and a 
substitute bill offered to improve the 
fnancial responsibility law. But it also 
failed to pass. 

In California one compulsory bill with 
low limits was tabled while the other is 
still pending and may prove trouble- 
some. Of the two measures there call- 
ing for a competitive auto insurance fund 
one has been tabled and the other isn’t 
expected to make progress. 


Countersignature Bills 


In twenty-one states bills have been 
introduced relative to the licensing and 
regulation of agents and brokers. The 
California bill relating to countersigna- 
ture of policies has been reported favor- 
ably, An Idaho bill fixing countersign- 
ing commission at not less than 5% of 
premium and an Towa bill relating to 
countersignature of policies and com- 
missions paid to agents have become 
law. A bill in Indiana requiring written 
examinations for agents failed to pass. 
As to other bills in this category here’s 
the picture : 

Agents’ qualification bills in Kansas and New 
Mexico were defeated. A Massachusetts bill 
requiring agency contracts to be in a form pre- 
scribed by the insurance commissioner was killed. 
A Nevada bill prohibiting bank employes from 
ating as insurance agents and another provid- 
ing for examination of insurance agents were 
\illed. A South Dakota bill providing for the 
lensing of insurance agents is dead. A_ bill 
n Michigan limiting non-resident agents’ li- 
tenses to life insurance is not expected to 
trogress. A Maine bill providing for the licens- 
ing of non-resident brokers has passed both 
houses. A New Hampshire bill would require 
il insurance agents to he United States citizens. 
A bill in South Carolina, prohibiting the licens- 
ing of non-resident agents except special agents. 
massed the Senate. A bill in Texas providing 
ior Keensing of insurance agents and _ solicitors 
las heen reported in the Senate bv substitute. 
Four states—Idaho, Kansas, North Da- 
kota and Washington—have new finan- 
cal resnonsibilitv laws. In addition for- 
‘v-four bills amending existing responsi- 
bility laws have been introduced in twen- 
ty . 

lv states. Of the new guest laws in ten 
‘tates those of Arizona. Georgia, Ten- 
ay and West Vircinia failed to pass. 
= the state health insurance measures 
Ney are dead in Connecticut. Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 
Occunational disease bills in Connecti- 
tit and Georgia are dead. 


The Surety Picture 


Action on surety measures so far this 
‘ar is high-spotted as follows: Two 
bills, to repeal the 1937 statute reauir- 
ng all official bonds to be executed by 
‘irety companies, pending in Arkansas, 
hiled to pass; and a bill in North Da- 


kota Providing that notary public bonds 


shall be issued by the state bonding 
fund instead of bonding companies as 
under the present law, is dead. ; 

An Illinois resolution provides for a 
special commission to investigate con- 
tract bond practices, including the ques- 
tion of rates. A resolution in Michigan 
authorizing the auditor to conduct a 
survey of public official bonds and other 
insurance coverages carried by the state 
was adopted and the survey has been 
made and a report filed. 

In Congress, the Logan bill for uni- 
form requirements affecting government 
contracts has been re-introduced. Also 
introduced are the following: A bill per- 
mitting the Secretary of the Navy to 
waive the requirement of performance 
and payment bond in connection with 
certain construction contracts; a_ bill 
broadening the scope of the Walsh- 
Healey act relating to purchase of sup- 
plies and making of public contracts; 
and another bill requiring contractors on 
public works to name their sub-contract- 
ors, material men and supply men. 





Continental Casualty Resigns 
From C. & A. Association 


The Continental Casualty of Chicago 
has tendered its resignation to the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, according to advices received from 
the home office of that company as The 
Eastern Underwriter went to press, 


Schofield in Chicago Seeks 


Agreement on Commissions 


Meetings at Chicago this week between 
FE. J. Schofield, chairman, Acquisition 
Cost Conferences for both casualty and 
surety lines, and representatives of vari- 
ous interested groups, are expected to 
bring an agreement as to commissions 
and uniform rules to be following by all 
companies and producers’ groups. 

The meetings, which were begun on 
Tuesday, found Mr. Schofield conferring 
with representatives of the Chicago In- 
surance Agents Association, the surety 
interests, branch office managers and the 
Insurance Brokers Association of Tllinois. 

Mr. Schofield announced at the out- 
set of each day’s session that he will 
make his report to the Conference, which 
will endeavor to establish a commission 
scale and rules that are satisfactory to 
all. Local machinery will be set up to 
enforce such rules, it is expected. 








HAS 35TH ANNIVERSARY 

Frank B. Haynes, superintendent, bond 
salvage division, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
observed his thirty-fifth anniversary with 
the organization on April 11. He was 
made assistant superintendent, payroll 
audit division in 1913; handled Liberty 
Loan work in 1918 to 1922 period, and 
was appointed to his present post in 1922. 
Mr. Haynes is a former member of the 
Republican town committee and formerly 
on the fire board. 


LANSING IN SAFETY RALLY 

The Lansing Association of Insurance 
Agents is holding a public safety rally 
today. The affair is being sponsored by 
the state police, state highway depart- 
ment and other safety agencies, and 
climaxes a series of drivers’ schools con- 
ducted with considerable success by the 
local insurance board in cooperation with 
the Lansing police. 
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Report Made on Ohio 
State Insurance Fund 


FINANCIAL STATUS END OF ’37 


Solvent Condition Found; Many Recom- 
mendations Offered Concerning Com- 
pensation Law Amendment 

An actuarial audit has been made to 
the Industrial Commission of Ohio which 
administers the Ohio State Insurance 
Fund for workmen’s compensation. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., consulting 
actuaries, New York, made the audit, the 
report on which is contained in an 83- 
page booklet dated December 22, 1938. 
This report concerns the financial condi- 
tion of the fund as of December 31, 1937, 
and other details of its operation. 

The actuaries found the fund solvent, 
with statutory surplus of 64%, general 
surplus of 2.1% and a total margin of 
safety of 8.5%. In various other respects 
operation of the fund was found to be 
satisfactory and economical. The report, 
submitted by Richard Fondiller, president 
of the Woodward & Fondiller, states in 
part: 

“Tt was found that the use of service 
bureaus by employers, and the retaining 
of lawyers by claimants, did not give 
such emplovers and claimants preferential 
treatment.” It is also mentioned that 
Ohio was one of the few large states 
where, during the years of depression, 
all claimants and employers were fully 
protected through the ability of the fund 
to meet all its obligations. 

Some Divisions Have Deficits 

But further along in the report it is 
noted that both the state and county em- 
plove divisions closed 1937 with deficits. 

“The state employe division is depend- 
ent upon the legislature for premium 
through appropriations. The deficit as of 
December 31, 1937 was $993,417. The 
county employe division covers employes 
of taxing subdivisions of the state. Its 
deficit was $1,833,028." The actuary of 
the Fund has taken active steps to in- 
crease the rates in this division. 

In Part 3 an analysis of underwriting 
experience is presented. The state-wide 
experience of private industries is divided 
into forty groups and shows that from 
1933 to 1937, “the total cain of $13.513,000 
in those vears was required to offset the 
deficit of $12.842.000 existing prior to 
January 1, 1933, thus leaving > net gain 
as of December 31, 1937 of $671,000 Fx- 
pressed in its lowest terms, considering 
all the groups, the fund has collected an 
average rate per $100 of payroll of $1.15 
and has experienced a loss-cost of $0.91 
during these last five vears.” 

Administrative Survey 

Regarding the Industrial Comunission 
the report finds that “the commission 
has not delegated sufficient authority to 
its staff of referees and claim reviewers, 
who consequently hesitate to assume re- 
sponsibility for making decisions. 

“The commission is not adequately 
staffed to meet the volume of claims 
arising out of increased industrial ac- 





Important Ohio Decision 


The Ohio Supreme Court on March 
29, 1939, rendered a decision of pos- 
sible far-reaching effect in which it 
was held that an action at law may be 
maintained for occupational diseases 
not covered by the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Two cases involving 
similar questions and argued at the 
same time were Triff, Adm’x v. Na- 
tional Bronze & Aluminum Foundry 
Co.; and Smith v. Lau, d/b/a, Marion 
3rass & Bronze Foundry. The court’s 
holding, it is significant to note, re- 
verses prior decisions to the effect 
that liability for occupational diseases 
under the workmen’s compensation law 
was exclusive and that no action could 
be maintained for occupational dis- 
eases even though they were not com- 
pensable. It is felt in some company 
circles that the decision is of im- 
portance as possibly opening up a new 
line of insurance in Ohio where a 
monopolistic state fund has been oper- 
ating for some years past. 

















tivity. Arrangements should be made to 
relieve the commissioners of much of the 
administrative work, to the end that they 
may devote their time and energy to the 
general supervision of claims, appeals 
from decisions of referees, and the deter- 
mination of administrative policies. 

“The commission lacks adequate per- 
sonnel to handle rating inspections as 
promptly and fully as should be done. 
We again urge that a detailed survey of 
the entire accounting system and office 
routine be made. The number of in- 
vestigators on the present staff is in- 
sufficient.” 

Law Amendments Proposed 

A number of additional amendments to 
the workmen’s compensation law are of- 
fered in the report. Among them is 
the Woodward & Fondiller recommenda- 
tion that designation of the state attor- 
ney general as attorney for the State 
Industrial Commission is an impractical 
arrangement and that many of those 
assigned to the commission have not had 
sufficient workmen’s compensation exper- 
ience. The report adds: 

“A large part of the legal work of the 
office of the attorney general is per- 
formed for the Industrial Commission. 
Therefore this work should be organized 
on a permanent basis to ensure contin- 
uity and skilled service... .” 

The law also provides that the prose- 
cuting attorney for any county, at the 
direction of the attorney general, shall 
institute and prosecute actions for the 
commission... “This should be revoked 
by amendment. Here we have an un 
businesslike arrangement, in that an 
elected prosecuting attorney is entrusted 
with litigation which may be harmful to 
his own political future,” said the report 

It is further recommended that all 
matters pertaining to premiums be taken 
out of the office of the attorney general 
for the reason that very little of pre 
mium delinquencies has been collected 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Travelers School Has 
Galaxy of Teachers 
ALL AT DISPOSAL OF AGENTS 
Besides Regular Faculty Experts in 
Every Department Contribute to 


Instruction Facilities 


Sixteen officials and experts from the 
veneral staff of the Travelers home ot 


fice are appearing, in addition to the 
regular instructors, before each of the 
present classes of new agents who are 


attending Travelers home office schools 
in Hartford. Such participation by many 
of the company’s executives and depart 
mental heads, and the cooperation with 
the faculties of the two schools, has 
been an outstanding factor in the con 
tinued Travelers home oflice 
training schools for agents. As a result, 
the graduates of the schools have a tar 
better perspective of the company and 
the insurance business in general than 
would otherwise be possible. 


Wide Range of Plan 
Listed in the program of the present 
session of the casualty agents’ training 
school, in addition to the members of the 
regular faculty, are men representing the 


success of 


executive, agency, underwriting, engi 
neering and advertising phases of the 
company’s work: 

Vice-Presidents H. A. Giddings and J. H 


Coburn, and Dr. W. B. economist; T. 


W. Smith, 


Bailey, 


superintendent of agencies, R. N. 


Allen and J. F, Murtaugh, assistant superin 
tendents, and G. D. Newton, agency assistant; 
J. L. Grant and E. A. Siegrist, supervising un 


Hart, superintendent, auto 
Burbank, superintendent, 
engineering and inspection division; H. W. Hein 
Stratton, 


Wuel 


derwriters and J. J. 


mobile division; J. A. 


rich, assistant superintendent; R. C. 


supervising chemical engineer, and H. O., 


fing, supervising fleet engineer; Harry Barsantee, 
supervisor of Travelers news bureau; FE. E.- 
Sterns, advertising assistant, and L. K. Vorritt, 


publicity assistant and editor of the “Travelers 
* are 
tion of future 

Each of these men addresses the 
classes on some subject for which he is 
well qualified, thus greatly expanding 
the field for which the regular instruc- 
tors, J. H. Eglof, supervisor agency field 
service, H. D. Sherwood and C. E. Blake, 
assistant supervisors, lay the basis in the 
planned program of classwork, 


Teaching Staff Augmented 


In addition to the faculty of the life, 
accident and Group agents’ school, com 
posed of D. J. Bloxham, supervisor 
agency field service, J. E. McNeal, Reid 
Hartsig and M. F. Jones, assistant su- 
pervisors, the instruction of the students 
in the present session of the school is 
being augmented by the following: 

Vice-Presidents J. L. Howard and B. A, 
Dr. W. B. Bailey, economist; L. M. Robotham, 
secretary, life department, and J. R. Lacy, as- 
sistant secretary, department; A. E. 
Brosmith, attorney, law department; J. E. Hos 
kins, actuary; T. J. Cabaniss, M. D., 
medical director, accident department; R. A. 
Payne, underwriter, accident department; H. S 
Don Carlos, life, 
Group claims department; C. W. 
manager, publicity department, and several other 
members of the advertising and publicity staff. 

At some time during each 


Protection,’ all cooperating in the instruc 


casualty agents. 


Page, 


accident 


assistant 


manager of the accident and 


Van Beynum, 


session of 


the two schools the students tour the 
buildings of the Travelers home office 
under the guidance of competent  in- 


structors. 


U. S. F. & G. MEN AT PORTLAND 
Agents of United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty attended a two-day education- 


al meeting in Portland, Ore., early = 
month. Morrison K. Sprott, manag 

at Portland, was host. Attending nea 
the home office were Philip F. Lee, vice- 


president and agency director; O. R. 
Leeds and J. DD. Hall, assistant agency 
directors, and C. J. Fitzpatrick, secre 
tary. The principal speaker was Harry 
F. Ogden, vice-president Fidelity & 


Guaranty Fire. R. Howard Bland, chair 
man of the board, U. S. F. & G., and 
Circuit Judge Donald E. Long made ad- 


dresses. 


nasties 
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To See ie Heart Action 
In Magnified Form at Fair 


\ new device that for the first time 
makes audible and visible in magnified 
form the action of any human heart will 
be shown to an invited group of scien 
tists and representatives of the medical 
profession at the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry Tuesday afternoon, 

The device is divided into two main 
parts, first of which amplifies the human 
heart beat more than a million. times, 
making it audible to an entire audience 
At the same time it automatically records 


the number of heart beats, the amount 
of work the heart performs under given 
conditions of work and rest, and finally 
changes the sound of each heart beat 
into visible waves. In the second part 
the action of the individual heart is 
communicated to the mechanical heart 
of a life-sized figure in such a way that 


the valves of the mechanical heart exact 
ly reproduce before the eyes the actual 
rhythm of the human heart to which it 
is linked. 

The apparatus will remain on exhibi 
tion at the museum for the general pub 
lic for a limited time, after which it will 
go to the World’s Fair as a feature of 
the “Laboratory for Livine” offered by 
the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 


Selling By Budget Plan 
Featured in Aetna Aid 


Actna Casualty & Surety is currently 
advising producers to capitalize on the 
education of budget purchasing as it is 
taught to the American public by large 
national advertisers. C. T. Spaulding, 


manager agency and brokerage depart 
ment, New York branch oilkes, is dis 
tributing a new sales aid called “An 
Fasy Way to Purchase Dependable 


advises to 
on the same 
industries sell their 


Automobile Insurance.” He 
sell that kind of insurance 
basis as other large 
products. He says: 

“When your prospect asks the cost, in 


stead of quoting the complete price, an 
swer that a small down payment and 
five or eight easy monthly payments 
will take care of his automobile pre 
mium, and that he will be securing the 
best insurance money can buy, with sta- 
bility and claim service in a company 
that is second to'none. The premium 
still adds up to the same total, but it 
sounds better to Mr. Average American 
because that is the way he has been 


taught to buy. A small down payment, 
an outline of complete protection, sta 
bility of company and service facilities, 
should be the basis of selling your pros 
pects.” 

The sales aid referred to explains the 
whole plan in detail. 








A&H 
Non-Cancellable 
Guaranteed Renewable 
Non-Proratable 
Non-House Confining 
Hospital Reimbursement Opt'l. 


“no THE “COVER-ALL"— 


Boston, Massachusetts 





... THE ANSWER TO... 
A Steady, Substantial Income 


| OVER $2.00 IN ASSETS FOR EACH $1. 00 OF LIABILITIES 


LOYAL 


PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE 
Participating Only 
Retirement Income Forms 
Juvenile Semi-Endowment 
Single Premium Policies 
Low Net Cost 
A Non-Cancellable Health & Accident 
Policy Combined with Life Insurance 
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Concrete Traffic Safety Program 
To Get Try-Out in Grand Rapids 


America’s 
under a 


Grand Rapids may become 
traffic city 
safety program 
April 20 to the city 
result of an entire year’s 


most progressive 
which 


au- 


comprehensive 
delivered 
The 


and analysis of conditions in 


was 
thorities. 
close study 
that city, the program was sponsored by 


the Grand Rapids Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and worked out in coopera- 
tion with traffic engineers of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, accident 


prevention department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
At a dinner-meeting sponsored by the 
insurance group and attended by mynici- 
pal officials, police executives and traffic 
and safety authorities, Harold F. Ham- 
mond, traffic engineer and director, Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau's traffic di- 
directed attention to the follow- 


vision, 
ing salient recommendations in the pro- 
eram: 

Enactment of an ordinance requiring pedes 


as vehicles to obey traffic signals. 
for 


assessments 


trians as well 
Stiffer 
equivalent. to 


fines parking violations, probably 


for unlawful driving 


charges. 
Compulsory traffic education in the high 
schools covering complete courses of instruction 


in safe driving, safe walking, the importance 
and operation of traffic control devices and 
equipment traffic legislation and first aid. 
Effects of Compliance 
“There is no question,” Mr. Ham- 
mond said, “that the recommendations 








Folks are coming to realize that 


MONARCH INCOME PROTECTION 


is “Different.” 


What onaiees il 5O, aad ahal this difference ae 


means lo you isan interesting story. 


MONARCH 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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of the traffic engineers, as set forth in 
this safety program, will make Grand 
Rapids one of the most progressive 
traffic cities in the nation. If earnestly 
applied, it will reduce the number of 
traffic accidents in Grand Rapids; it 
will save lives and prevent injuries, and 
it will relieve congestions on streets and 
highways. It is designed not to incon- 
venience motorists or pedestrians, but 
to make driving and walking easier and 
simpler—and above all, safer. 


Scope of Program 


“Every important phase of the city's 
traffic requirements is treated adequately, 
Provision is made for guarding the 
safety of the pedestrian; for investigat- 
ing accidents scientifically; for rigid but 
just enforcement; for an adequately 
trained police personnel; for selective 
education in those areas where accidents 
are frequent; for bringing the school 
and safety education more extensively 
and intensively together, and for bring- 
ing public opinion and accident preven- 
tion facilities together in a mighty al- 
liance to make Grand Rapids a truly 
safe city.” 

Mr. Hammond paid high tribute to the 
Grand Rapids Association of Insurance 
Agents whose members, at the request 
of the local authorities, undertook the 
scientific trafic survey out of which the 
new program was developed. More than 
1,000 man-days of service were put in 
by the agents personally making  sur- 
veys, he declared. 





Safety Campaign Racket 
Turns Up in Michigan 
In hope of saving other automobile 
carriers from a_ similar embarrassing 
and costly experience, an executive of 
a Lansing, Mich., specialty company says 
that his and another Lansing carrier 
had been victimized by a “safety cam- 
paign” racketeer who obtained gifts 
totaling $300 toward a grossly misrepre- 
sented campaign to be launched in In- 
diana. It appeared probable that. all 
automobile writing carriers licensed in 
that state would be approached by the 
individual who pocketed checks in Lans- 
ing from the Auto-Owners and_ the 
Wolverine. He showed certain creden- 
tials which appeared genuine and ex 
plained that checks were to be made 
out to “The Union,” an Indianapolis 
labor publication. This, he said, was 
the chief of a number of labor papers 
through which much of the campaign 
advertising was to be handled. 


BECKER OPENS BUREAU 
A. N. Becker, Glendale, Calif. 





has 


opened an office and is operating it un 
der the name of National Insurance In- 
vestigation Bureau. 
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Harold A. McKay — 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Casualty 
Lines of the Travelers, Has Served Company in 
Syracuse, Rochester, Minneapolis, Montreal, Hart- 


ford and New York 


New York insurance circles have been 
iaving an opportunity in recent months 
10 become acquainted with one of the 
trong young men in the Travelers or- 
canization in the casualty lines. He is 
Harold A. McKay, assistant supe -rintend- 
et of agencies, who came here as the 
acting head of the Travelers casualty 
organization in Greater New York dur- 
ing the leave of absence of Vice-Presi- 
dent John McGinley and the prolonged 
iliness Of John E. Gossett. Mr. Mc- 
Ginley, away for several months, has re- 
turned to his desk. 
His Career 

Mr. McKay, who manifestly had a 
rather tough assignment, carried on ad- 
mirably and is well liked in New York. 
He has an unusually thorough knowl- 
edge of the casualty business, having 
served on the counter for a number of 
years before he was transferred to the 
field staff. He has served the company 
in Syracuse, in Minneapolis as assistant 
casualty manager, as casualty manager in 
St. Paul, Montreal, and Rochester, N. Y., 
before he was transferred to the home 
ofice agency staff ten years ago. 
During his service as assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, he has visited 
practically every branch office of the 
company in the United States and Can- 
ada numerous times, and for one period 
particularly handled the Pacific Coast. 
His experience, of course, has made 
him conversant with underwriting as well 
as sales and managerial problems, and 
itso happens that he has had particu- 
larly wide experience in connection with 
the large brokerage centers, which has 
been a help to him in New York. Still 
one of the Travelers younger officials, 
although he served in the World War 
in the artillery branch of the service, 
McKay was born in Haverhill, Mass., 
and is a graduate of Brown University. 

Strong Casualty Staff 
Notwithstanding the strong 
staff which the Travelers now 


Tyrrill Lectures On 
Burglary in Montreal 


INCREASE EXPECTED IN SALES 


casualty 
has at 








Efforts Continuing to Broaden Contracts 
to Meet All Needs of Assureds 
and to Stabilize Costs 





When the scope of burglary insurance 
‘an be broadened to meet the most needs 
f the public, and the cost of insurance 
stabilized, then the burglary line will 
attain its most rapid growth, declared 
\. E. Tyrrill, supervising underwriter, 
burglary division, Travelers Indemnity, 
in his lectures before the Insurance In- 
titute of Montreal, March 14 and 15. 
that much progress 
made 


believes has 
already been toward 
we. He explained the various 
f cover and spoke of the notable prog- 
ress that the last 
wenty-five years. details 
Were touched upon, such as moral haz- 
ard, frequency and severity of 
leclinations, neighborhood classification, 
Property to be covered and the degree 
of protection afforded the exposure. 

Mr. Tyrrill also spoke of the experi- 
fee rating plan applicable to robbery, 
‘afe, open stock and storekeepers’ risks. 
his plan enables risks to make their 
wn rate, depending on their experi- 
tice, and enables insurance companies 


this objec- 


forms 


has been made in 


Underwriting 


losses, 





HAROLD 


A. McKAY 


the appointments 


on 


55 John Street since 
of the new executives, Myron N. Platt 
as manager of compensation, liability 
and automobile lines, and James Beattie 
as manager of a newly created brokerage 
division, Mr. McKay will continue to 
assist Vice-President John McGinley 
until Mr. Gossett recovers from his ill- 
ness and returns to duty. As recently 
announced, Mr. Gossett has been pro- 
moted to be assistant general manager, 
casualty lines, Greater New York. 
Perhaps Mr. McKay’s greatest char- 
acteristics are cooperation, conciliation 
and ability to get along easily with as- 
sociates and people of real variety. He 
has a Scotch ruggedness of character, an 
engaging frankness, plenty of poise and 
is a man who gets action. 





to obtain good risks which might other- 
wise go without insurance. Also, the 
plan makes it possible for the compa- 
nies to accept good risks which need 
insurance and are uninsurable at regular 
rates but can be written at an increase 
over the usual manual rate. 

The Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion, said Mr. Tyrrill, since 1932 has 
been collecting statistics of burglary pre- 
miums and losses, to determine the low- 
est possible cost of providing burglary 
insurance for property owners. In many 
cases it is better to broaden the cover- 
age for the greater benefit of the insured 
than to lower the premiums and thereby 
the commissions to a level where it is 
unprofitable to the agents to sell bur- 
glary insurance. Today burglary insur- 
ance is one of the most important of the 
casualty lines, Mr. Tyrrill declared. 





Agitation Continues In 


Canada for Compulsion 
Demands for a compulsory automobile 
insurance law appear here and there in 


Canada. Such a demand was made in 


British Columbia several months ago. 
Similar action has been taken. by the 
Council for Gloucester Township, Ont., 


while in Quebec province the Sherbrooke 
Chamber of Commerce adopted & resolu 
tion asking for a compulsory law. Mean- 
while, Winnipeg motorists are seeking a 
reduction in rates because that city has 
passed 146 days without an automobile 
fatality, 


W. Coast Conference Adopts 
Drive-Other-Car Cover 


West Coast Automobile Insurance 
Conference, at its meeting held during 
the week of April 10-15, voted to follow 
the lead of the National Bureau com- 


panies and include the limited drive- 
other-car coverage, the non-ownership 
liability for domestic servant and oc- 


casional hire of other car endorsements 
in its policies without any additional 
premium. 

At the same time steps were taken to 
amend its rules so as to include the theft 
loss of use reimbursement endorsement 
on the same basis, in conformity with 
bureau changes. Both the Northern and 
Southern California sections of the con- 
ference were included in the action 
taken. 


RATING INDIVIDUALLY 





Plan Introduced in Oregon With Depart- 
mental Approval; Non-Bureau Car- 
riers Meet Filing 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters is introducing in- 


dividual risk rating in Oregon, having 
filed the plan with the Insurance Com- 
missioner, who has accepted it. The 
non-bureau carriers have decided to meet 
the filing. 

Both bureau and non-bureau com- 
panies appear somewhat puzzled as to 
application of the plan, pending the 
creation of machinery to promulgate 
and release rates. The bureau intends 
to use the facilities of its New York 
office, releasing the rates in Portland, 
it is said. The non-bureau carriers will 
probably employ the Oregon Casualty 
Bureau as the rate making vehicle. 


ROSENBERG ON TRAUMATISM 

Dr. J. J. Rosenberg, Portland phy- 
sician, addressed the Oregon Casualty 
Adjusters Association April 8 on “Trau- 
matic Injuries to Pregnant Women.” 





Woodman President Of 
C. & S. Accountants 


ANNUAL MEETING IN NEW YORK 





Statistical Ass’n Has 91 Members Repre- 
senting 51 Companies; Tarbell and 
Van der Feen Advanced 


C. E. Woodman, comptroller Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee, New York, was 
elected president by the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Accountants and 
Statisticians at its annual meeting in 
New York April 12. Other officers elect- 
ed are T. F. Tarbell, actuary Travelers, 
vice-president; C. G. Van der Feen, 
statistician National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The association’s membership com- 
prises ninety-one chief accountants and 
superintendents of statistical divisions 
of fifty-one direct writing non-participat- 
ing stock casualty carriers throughout 
the United States. 


Moore Made Honorary V.-P. 


George D. Moore, comptroller Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty, who had been 
president of the association since its in- 
ception in 1921, tendered his resignation 
as presiding officer owing to his increas- 
ing burden of company duties. He was 
made an honorary vice-president of the 
association. 

The standing committees will continue 
unchanged, the chairmen being C. E. 
Deming, vice-president National Surety 
Corp., fidelity and surety committee; C. 
E. Woodman, comptroller Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee, accounting commit- 


tee; A. A. Nelson, comptroller American 
Surety, annual statement and casualty 
experience exhibit committee; J. C. 


Montgomery, secretary Bankers Indem- 
nity, tax committee; L. A. Nicholas, 
assistant secretary Fidelity & Casualty, 
constitution and membership committee. 





PALMER STOPS AN ABUSE 





Illinois Director Catches Up With Bogus 
Plan of Police & Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee 

Director of Insurance Palmer of IIli- 
nois has announced the results of his 
investigation of the Police & Sheriffs 
Association of Milwaukee, which was 
prompted by complaints from merchants 
and city officials of Oregon, III. 

Mr. Palmer found that C. E. Kendall, 
Milwaukee, who was allegedly represent- 
ing the Police & Sheriffs Association, 
had in his possession letters addressed 


to the merchants of Ogle County and 
signed by the Oregon chief of police, 
the Rochelle chief of police and the 


county sheriff. The letters stated that 
the signers were active members of the 
Police & Sheriffs Association and recom- 
mended that the merchants and business 
men become associate members. 

Upon signing as associate members the 
merchants were given receipts indicat- 
ing the amounts paid. Kendall explained 
that the money received from the asso- 
ciate memberships was to be used to 
purchase sickness, accident and life in- 
surance for all of the police officers in 
Ogle County. 

In response to Mr. Palmer’s inquiry, 
the Wisconsin Department of Insurance 
has advised that it has no record of the 
Police & Sheriffs Association. Mr. Pal- 
mer also sought information from the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, which 
has advised that the association and its 
representatives have encountered diffi- 
culties with law enforcing officers of 
several states, particularly in Ohio, where 
Kendall was fined $500, and in Nebraska, 
where he was arrested. 

According to the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, the method used else- 
where by the representatives of the as- 
sociation was similar to that used by 
Kendall in Oregon, Ill, or advertising 
was sometimes solicited for the “official 
guide and directory” for police officers, 
with the promise of using the profit to 
obtain insurance for members of the 


Harold Hyer Gives World’s 
Fair Medical Aid Facilities 


Harold Hyer, insurance director of the 
New York World’s Fair, was the guest 
speaker at the April luncheon meeting of 
the Casualty Managers Association of 
New York. He talked about the facili- 
ties for medical aid which will be avail- 
able for the thousands of visitors to the 
Fair, Carl J. Stephan, Loyalty Group 
secretary, presided at the meeting in his 
capacity as chairman of the association. 





Would Change Insurance 


Plan for Plane Carriers 


A compromise plan that would per- 
mit airplanes carrying passengers for 
short flights from the Milwaukee County 
airport to reduce the amount of public 
and passenger liability insurance now 
required has been approved by the Mil- 
waukee County Board’s highway commit- 
tee. The compromise would provide that 
operators of passenger planes carry 
$10,000 public and $5,000 personal lia- 
bility insurance for each passenger seat. 

The cost of insurance under present 
rules is about $480 a year to operators, 
while the proposed plan would cost a 
small operator with room for only one 
passenger about $185 a year. 





P. L. ON WINTER CARNIVAL 

St. Paul’s Winter carnival ice palace 
was adequately insured, but not for fire. 
Public liability coverage was placed on 
the huge structure because of the crowds 
that inspected it. 





but there is no showing that 
the money was ever so used. 

Mr. Palmer urged all business men 
and police officers to be on guard 
against such a scheme, and pointed out 
that all persons engaged in the solicita- 
tion of insurance must hold a license 
from the Department of Insurance. 


police force, 
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Travelers New Quiz Book Asks _ 
Pertinent Questions on Driving 


Students and educational idealists may 
frown upon tests and examinations as 
outmoded teaching methods, but recent 
reading and listening habits of adults 
have restored the quiz to respectability. 
The Travelers, hoping to capitalize on 
the current craze for quizzes, as exem- 
plified by the many popular magazine 
features and radio programs, has pub- 
lished “The Travelers Quiz” as a source 
of education and enjoyment. 

The quiz, like the company’s booklet 
“Lest We Regret,” is centered about the 
problem of highway safety, and is predi- 
cated on the idea that the learning of 
safe driving and walking habits can be 
made interesting and entertaining. 

Thirty-Five Questions 

The new quiz is published in the form 
of a sixteen-page booklet and is com- 
prised of thirty-five questions divided 
into topical divisions. In unique man- 
ner the answers to the entire quiz are 
sealed in the back portion of the pam- 
phlet, and a cartoon figure of a pro- 
fessor warns the quizee that it is “no 
fair peeking.” The thirty-five questions 
are grouped topically under the headings 
Facts About Accidents, Traffic Rules and 
Regulations, Physical Laws, Expert Driv- 
ing and General Questions. Mingled 
with the lessons embodied in the ques- 
tions are numerous flashes of humor, and 
cartoon illustrations bring home the com- 
placent foolishness common to so many 
who consider themselves good drivers. 
Here are sample questions: 

“When you are driving forty 


miles an hour 


COMP. LAW REMODELED 





Bills Offered in Michigan Would Drop | 


Elective Feature; Both Parties 
Penalized for Negligence 

Bills offered simultaneously in both 
houses of the Michigan legislature would 
recodify and drastically alter the present 
workmen’s compensation act. These 
measures would abolish the elective fea- 
ture of the present law, making its pro- 
visions mandatory on all employers of 
three or more persons, except for farm 
labor and domestic help, and even these 
classes might be brought under the act 
by election. The measure does not seek 
to set up a monopolistic fund although 
it would create a new state compensation 
fund to replace the present state acci- 
dent fund. Employers might qualify 
either by insuring with this fund, with 
private carriers, or by meeting standards 
for self-insurance. 

\ new benefit schedule is provided 
based on half, rather than two-thirds 
average weekly wage. The minimum and 
maximum limits are $8 and $15 for an 
employe with one dependent and are in- 
creased by 15% for each additional de- 
pendent up to $25. Benefits in case of 
compensable fatalities are increased from 
the present 300 weeks to twenty years. 
The rate for total disability is placed 
at 70% of the average wage with $10 
and $25 limits and payments would be 
continued to age 65 or, if the employe 
were 60 or more. until death. if not 
over ten years. Partial disability pay- 
ments would be determined on the basis 
of the difference in earning capacity, 
with payment limits $10 and $25. Em- 
ployers would be required to furnish all 
medical and hospital care. together with 
artificial limbs, if required. 

Both employer and employe would be 
subject to certain penalty provisions, an 
award being increased 15% if responsi- 
bility were placed on the employer for 
failure to obey a labor and industry de- 
partment order. An employe would be 
granted a 15% reduced award if he had 
disobeyed reasonable orders, had failed 
to use safety equipment provided. or 
otherwise contributed to his own injury 

\n emplover would be required to con- 
tribute $5.000 to the compensation fund 
if the victim of a fatal compensable ac- 
cident died without dependents, or to pay 
$2,000 to the fund if payments to an 


in a car with good brakes on a dry, level road, 
the shortest distance in which you can 
your car to a full stop is— 


bring 


a. 10 feet 
b. 25 feet 
c. 40 feet 
d. On a dime 
e. 80 feet 
f. 125 feet 


“Quit your skidding and give us the correct 
answer to this one: If your car starts to skid 
on a wet or icy payment the best thing to do 
is— 

a. Throw out the clutch and 
brakes sharply 


b. Leave the clutch in and apply the brakes 


apply the 


carefully 


c. Throw out the clutch and apply the 
brakes carefully 
d. Shift into second gear and apply the 


hand brake. 
“When 


in which 


the distance 
brought 


you double your speed, 
your car can be to a stop 
after you apply the brakes— 

a. Remains the same 

b. Is doubled 

ce. Is trebled 

d. Is quadrupled. 

“The Travelers Quiz” replaces the 
popular “Fun With Facts,” published in 
1937, and “What’s Wrong With These 
Drivers and Pedestrians?” published in 
1936. More than a million and a half 
copies of “Fun With Facts” have been 
distributed, and 1,100,000 of the “What's 
Wrong ——?” pictures found their way 
into the hands of the public. The first 
print order of the quiz is for 250,000. 





REVIVOR PERIOD ONE YEAR 





Oklahoma Supreme Court Rules on 
Judgment Obtained in Connection 
With Compensation Policy 

Where a judgment has not been re- 
vived within one year from the time ap- 
plication for revivor could have been 
first made, it becomes dormant and can- 
not be revived without the consent of 
the party against whom it was rendered. 
So ruled the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
in the case of Southern Surety; Louis 
H. Pink, New York Superintendent of 
Insurance, liquidator of Southern Sure- 
ty, and Raymond Knoepfel, Oklahoma 
receiver for the company, vs. J. W. 
Maney and J. R. Alley. 

In 1932 the plaintiff recovered judg- 
ment against Alley and Maney in Dis- 
trict Court of Oklahoma County on a 
series of notes given by defendants for 
a workmen’s compensation policy. After 
procuring the judgment the surety com- 
pany was ordered liquidated and Super- 
intendent Pink designated as liquidator. 
The next day Pink and Jess Read, Com- 
missioner of Oklahoma, as plaintiffs, filed 
an application in District Court of Okla- 
homa against the surety company, ask- 
ing appointment of a receiver. The 
ancillary receiver was appointed for all 
local assets and on December 31, 1936, 
a motion was filed and an order obtained 
to require debtors to answer as to as- 
sets, in which proceedings the defend- 
ants filed a special appearance and a 
plea to the jurisdiction of the court, 
thereby raising the question of the valid- 
ity of the judgment and its enforcabil- 
ity under the revivor laws of Oklahoma. 





employe given under an award for per- 
manent disability ceased within ten years 
for any reason. 

Portions of the present act would be 
utilized under the recodification, while 
parts conflicting with new provisions 
would be automatically repealed. The 
present occupational disease schedule, 
adopted in 1937, would be unchanged. 





DONALD E. McHENRY DEAD 

Donald E. McHenry, 82, retired survey 
engineer for the Hartford Steam Boiler, 
died recently after a year’s illness. He 
was with the company thirty-two years, 
retiring in 1932, 


Dr. Lazenby, Maryland 
Casualty Officer, Dead 


AUTHORITY ON O. D. SUBJECTS 
Had Formerly Been Member of Council 
on Industrial Health, American 
Medical Association 
Lazenby, who became 
and medical director of 
Maryland Casualty in January, died at 
a Baltimore hospital April 18 He had 
been there for three weeks and had been 
in poor health for some time. Dr. 
Lazenby was with the Maryland since 
1921 and was made chief surgeon in 1924. 
He filled that post until made vice-presi- 
dent and medical director. He was 45 

years old. 

A native of Baltimore, Dr, Lazenby 
was graduated from Baltimore Polytech- 
nic Institute and then studied at the 
Medical School, University of Maryland, 
receiving his degree in 1916. For the 
next two years he was resident surgeon 
at St. Agnes Hospital, Baltimore. From 
1918 to 1921 he served as a captain in 
the Medical Corps, United States Army, 
stationed at points in New Mexico and 
Wyoming. 

Led in Many Activities 

He was recognized as an authority on 
industrial health and occupational dis- 
eases, and for a long time had been a 
member of the Council on Industrial 
Health for the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Recently he was guest editor of 
an issue of the American Journal of 
Surgery. He took a leading part in all 
the activities of the medical and surgical 
organizations in which he held membex- 
ship. 


Dr. Allen D. 


vice president 


TOUR STARTS MAY 1 
Massachusetts Bonding Officials to Visit 
Fifteen Cities in Agency Develop- 
ment Project 

Six home office executives and depart- 
ment heads of Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance will start May 1 on a three 
weeks’ agency development and under- 
writing instruction tour that will take 
them to fifteen cities in the East and 
Middle West. Agents who represent the 
company state-wide will be invited to 
attend the meetings at convenient cen- 
tral points. 

The home office officials who will make 
the tour are: Vice-Presidents Spencer 
Welton and George W. Berry; Assistant 
Vice-Presidents Harold J. Aldrich, P. N. 
Counsell and Stephen McLaughlin; and 
Superintendent Engineering and Inspec- 
tion Department F. J. Graf. 

The cities to be visited are: Albany, 
Syracuse, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Tulsa, Dallas, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Washington and Philadelphia. 





J. M. CRAWFORD PROMOTED 





Elected Assistant Secretary Indemnity 
Co. of N. A. in Charge of Compen- 
sation and Liability; His Career 
James M. Crawford, who has been with 
the Indemnity Co, of North America for 
the past five years and before that was 
with the Travelers, has recently been 
elected assistant secretary in charge of 
compensation and liability underwriting. 
He was first in the claim division and 
then transferred to underwriting. Mr. 
Crawford is a graduate of the University 

of Illinois. 





DUMBBELLS HEAR CODE TALK 
The Dumbbell Club, a group of New 
York insurance’ brokers who hold 
monthly dinner meetings to swap sales 
experiences, next Wednesday evening 
will hear Thomas A. Madden, lawyer, 
who is the advocate of the legislative 
committee of the Knights of Columbus. 
Mr. Madden will discuss the proposed 


New York insurance code which has 
passed the Assembly and is now in 
Senate committee for reading. A. V 


Harris, Aetna Casualty & Surety, will 
talk on insurance surveys and their use. 


Takes Up New Duties 





Te J 


McDERMOTT 


Thomas J. McDermott, newly elected 
vice-president of the Excess Insurance 
Co, of America in charge of underwriting, 
has started upon his new duties after a 
short vacation following his resignation 
from the Indemnity Co. of North Amer- 
ica. In the latter company Mr. McDer- 
mott had nine years of practical casualty 
underwriting experience and was assis- 
tant manager of its casualty department 
in New York City upon his resignation. 
That he was held in high esteem was 
indicated by the dinner given in his 
honor a few weeks ago by his Indemnity 
Co. friends, agents and brokers. 

Mr. McDermott’s experience prior to 
1930 was with the Ocean Accident and 
before that with the old Associated Com- 
panies, an organization of casualty com- 
panies which wrote large lines. He isa 
Penn State College graduate. 


Hear Gallup On Safety At 
Washington Award Dinner 


One of the big safety events of the 
past week was the annual award dinner 
of the national traffic safety contest, 
conducted by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Chief speaker was Dr. George Gal- 
lup, director, American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, who gave the results of a 
survey conducted on “What the Amer- 
ican People Think About Safety.” One 
of his significant observations was that 
76% of all voters favored enactment _of 
compulsory auto liability insurance. Ed- 
die Cantor was also heard on a radio 
hook-up from Hollywood. 

D. D. Fennell, president, National Safe- 
ty Council, presented to the State of 
New Jersey and city of Providence, R. 
I, the grand prizes in the traffic safety 
contest participated in by all forty-eight 
states and 1,163 cities. Among insur- 
ance men attending were C. W. Fair- 
child, Ray Murphy, Julien Harvey and 
Harold Hammond, all of the Association 
of C. & S. Executives. 


Ohio State Fund 
(Continued from Page 35) 


through that office for years. As to 
expenses to be paid out of premiums tt 
was recommended that the law be 
amended to provide that the administra- 
tive expense of the fund be so handled, 
subject to the limitation that the annual 
expenses should not exceed 2% ot the 
total paid premium of the preceding five 
vears. Mr. Fondiller did not believe 
that the premium rates would have to be 
increased so as to yield the entire amount 
of administrative expense “because the 
increased efficiency and enlarged person- 
nel should earn the amount of expense 
involved.” 
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Great Enthusiasm Prevails for A. & H. 
Week on Eve of This Annual Event 
Fifth Annual Organized Effort Expected to Raise Public 


Appreciation of Income Protection; Chairman 
H. R. Gordon Sounds Keynote 


An organized effort to popularize ac- 
cident and health insurance in the pub- 
lic’s estimate nation wide gets under way 
next Monday, April 24. The day marks 
the beginning of the fifth annual Acci 
dent & Health Insurance Week- -April 
4 to 29—during which sales breakfast 
and congress meetings in many wcities 
will serve to supply producers of insur- 
ance with plenty of stimulation to go out 
and sell income protection. The general 
committee in charge of the week, headed 
by Harold R. Gordon of Chicago, sees 
creater enthusiasm than ever before 
both in home offices and the field. 

Gordon Sounds Keynote 

Says Mr. Gordon: “The week in my 
opinion creates a psychological influence 
that motivates the A. & H. salesman to 
eo out and carry the message of accident 
and health insurance to the public. It is 
not a short-lived, high pressure selling 
campaign. Rather it is the stimulation 
of producers to see people and talk about 
the value of income protection and thus 
publicize our business. It reaches the 
public through one of the most effective 
mediums known—the personal contact of 
thousands of agents.” 

So that agents may obtain the greatest 
results from A. & H. Week Mr. Gordon 
recommends that the individual sales- 
man do four things: 

1. Set up definite plans for his work leading 
up to and during the week. 


2. Individualize and personalize his activity, 


building it around the slogan “Insure Your 
Earnings—Protect All.” 

3. Keep an accurate record of production 
each year for comparative analysis. 

4. Be enthusiastic because enthusiasm pays 
lividends. 


To Award Certificates to Producers 

In addition to the benefits which in- 
lividual producers will derive from this 
intensive solicitation of A. & H. there is 
an attractive award offered to those who 
“do the most” in their respective com- 
munities to publicize the business of ac- 
cident and health insurance. It’s a 
handsomely framed certificate which un- 
ler the general committee’s rules will go 
to those agents who overcome some ex- 
tremely difficult handicap in making a 
success of his work in the special week 
r to a representative who achieves un- 
usual local publicity. The agent need 
not necessarily write a large number of 
apps. or huge volume of business. As 
previously announced, companies will 
submit the names and_ records of 
achievement of their agents whom they 
feel are entitled to this certificate of 
award and final selections for the honor 
will be decided by the general commit- 
tee. Gold cards will also be available to 
companies to give as awards to other of 
their producers for good work done dur- 
ing the week. 


Local Associations Active 
_ Much of the publicity to be derived 
rom A. & H. Week will be a result of 
the activity of local accident and health 
associations. In New York City a 
‘ales breakfast is scheduled for next 
Tuesday at 8:45 a.m. in the Roger Smith 
Restaurant, 40 East Forty-first Street, 
at which the guest speakers will be 
Thos. W., Sweeney of H. Mosenthal & 
Son, insurance brokers, and Harold B. 
Ope, local agent of Hasbrouck Heights, 

Mr. Sweeney will discuss “In- 
come Protection: Does It Pay?” and 
Mr. Pope will give a pep talk. A suc- 
cessful producer he has had many years 
t experience in selling A. & H. insur- 
ance. This meeting will be opened by 
Robert W. Pope, Employers’ Liability, 
airman of the New York Club’s A. & 
7 Week committee, and following a 
Short welcome by Harold M. George, 


United States F. & G., president of the 
club, the speaking will commence. Alonzo 
Gore Oakley, vice-president of the same 
company, will be the toastmaster as 
honorary chairman of the week. 

Cooperating companies and agencies in 
New York are displaying the official 
poster in their offices and windows, dis- 
tributing hundreds of “68” buttons, ad- 
vertising material, and have raised a 
large ‘banner across William Street 
where all can see it and be impressed. 

The Philadelphia club is likewise active 
and will stage a combination luncheon 
and sales congress April 24 at which five 
speakers, previously announced, will dis- 
cuss A. & H. insurance from the view- 
points of home office underwriters, 
agents and life underwriters. The off- 
cial poster is also displayed in many 
Philadelphia insurance offices. 

Today’s Program in Detroit 

Today in Detroit the local association 
is holding a sales congress in the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel which promises to draw 
an attendance of 500. Glenn E. Reitzel, 
president of the association, will preside 
and the speakers will include Fred 
Grainger, Federal Life & Casualty, De- 
troit; E. H. Ferguson, Great Northern 
Life, Chicago; Roy Robinson, principal, 
Liberty School, Highland Park, Mich., 
who will give the buyer’s viewpoint, and 
George L. Dyer, Jr., St. Louis, Colum- 
bian’ National Life. The Borden and 
Busse talking picture on how to remem- 
ber names and faces will also be shown. 
At luncheon the Ford Dixie Eight will 


supply the entertainment following 
which the afternoon program runs as 


follows: M. A, Clark, United States Rub- 
ber Co., speaking on “Insuring Industrial 
Happiness ;” Norman A. Herberts, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Detroit; a sales demonstra- 
tion with these participants: E. H. Neu- 
mann, Great Northern Life, Detroit: 
Henry E. Westney, Monarch Life, De- 
troit, and Frank Walton, Mutual Bene- 
fit H. & A., Grand Rapids. Final speaker 
will be Dr. C. L. R, Pearman, Detroit 
psychiatrist. Luncheon chairman is K. 
O’Connor of the Maccabees, and after- 
noon chairman, R. H. Mackinnon, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding. 
Chicago’s Breakfast 
\ sales breakfast April 24, expected 


to be attended by 500, ushers in the 
week in Chicago. R. B. Kegley of 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, re- 
cently elected president of the Chicago 
association, promises a sparkling array 
of speaking talent. The ballroom of the 
Hotel La Salle has been engaged for 
the occasion. 
Seattle Congress 

The Seattle A. & H. Manager’s Club 
will also start off its activity with an “all 
state” sales congress today in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce auditorium. Lloyd A. 
Perkins, general agent, Pacific Mutual 
Life, general chairman of the week, opens 
the program following luncheon with an 
address “The Hazards of Accident and 
Sickness.” Then H. O. Fishback, Jr., 
president of the club, will extend a wel- 
come followed by an address by William 
A. Sullivan, insurance commissioner of 
Washington, on “The Public Acceptance 
of A. & H. Insurance.” The next two 
speakers, Al Stuberg, Massachusetts 
3onding, and Paul Green, Aetna Life, 
are scheduled to make five-minute talks 
respectively on “Money Making Oppor- 
tunities in the A. & H. Business” and 
“How to Use ‘Hospitalization Associa- 
tions’ and ‘Social Security Publicity’ to 
Sell Monthly Income Protection.” 

At 3 om: ©. ’, Rogers, Business 
Men’s Assurance, will lead a sales pres- 
entation on “The Technique of the A. 
& H. Sale” in which the participants 
will be Glen Polson, West Coast Life, 
speaking on “Five Good Approaches ;” 
30b Matthews, Northern Life, “Five 
Good Reasons for Buying A. & H.” and 
H. R. Henderson, Massachusetts Pro- 
tective, “Five Good A. & H. Closers.” 
W. L. Miller, Northern Life, will then 
give details of the club’s plan to help 
producers capitalize on A. & H. Week 
“in a big way.” Three prizes are being 
offered for the best ideas for individual 
self-promotion. The closing speaker of 
the congress is Dwight Mead, Pacific 
Mutual Life, who will discuss “Thirty 
Years of Profit in the A. & H. Insur- 
ance Business.” 

The Seattle club is running daily news- 
paper advertising in three local papers, 
hopes to have a street parade in co- 
operation with local automobile dealers 
and mention of A. & H. Week in de- 
partment store advertising in the news- 
papers. In addition the governor of the 
state has issued a proclamation. 

Governors’ Proclamations 

In two other states, California and 
Michigan, the governors have also issued 
proclamations which follow. Culbert L. 
Olson of California says in part: 

The American home should be a business en- 
protected. It 
should be maintained always on a solvent basis, 


terprise—organized, managed and 
protected against the loss or curtailment of in- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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A. & H. Week 
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come due to disability from ill health or acci 
dent. 

Yet in a majority of homes, the difference 
between ordinary living and actual want, when 
income ceases, is a matter of only a few 
weeks. Good health and current earning ability 


of the breadwinner form the only real economic 
When disability through 
this 


asset in 
ill health or 
is taken away, but medical 
the 


many cases. 
accidental injury comes, asset 
not only and other 


expenses increase, impairing economic se 
curity of the family. 
effort to 


losses occasioned by sickness 


our citizens against 
and 


to aid them in building toward their own eco 


In an protect 


accident, and 
nomic security, cooperate 
and assist in a humanitarian program to dissemi 
nate pertinent this vital 
for protection. 

Therefore, I, Culbert L. 
California, do hereby proclaim 
ginning April 24 as Accident 
surance Week in California 


may we encourage, 


information of need 
Governor of 
the 
and 
and urge 


Olson, 

week be 
Health In- 
all of our 
study 


citizens to use this period to investigate, 


and plan an adequate program of economic se 


curity and protection. 


The governor of Michigan said: 

To the end that we may reduce the number of 

appeal to 

join the 
Health 


accidents and illnesses, I 
of Michigan and 
nation-wide Accident & 
Insurance Week beginning April 24. 

I also enjoin our good citizens not to neglect 
any health, to their 
physical welfare so as to eliminate 
possible physical disabilities. 

To preserve the security of their families and 
times of resulting from 
accidents and illnesses. I 
protect their earning power by providing them 
and health 


preventable 
every good citizen 


observance of 


signs of ill guard own 


as nearly as 


their own, in distress 


also urge everyone t 


selves with adequate accident insur 


ance, 
Typical House Organ Message 


Typical of the company house organ 
messages is the following penned by G. 
F. Manzelmann, vice-president North 
American Accident of Chicago, to his 
fieldmen : 

Accident & Health Week 
early on Monday morning April 24. 
concentrated selling course right 
midnight of the twenty-ninth. And if you put 
in the right kind of work during the week, that 
period will be just the beginning of a succes 
sion of fifty-two accident and health weeks every 
year for you. 

A. & H. Week is your big opportunity to turn 
every insurable man and woman in your com- 


dawns bright and 
It runs its 


through to 


munity into a policyholder. 

Agents and companies the country over 
featuring A. & H. Insurance in their advertis 
ing. A mass effort is being to break 
down sales resistance and to make the man in 
the street disability-insurance conscious. 

Many effective selling aids have been prepared 
by the A. & H. Week committee. These 
consistently used, will help materially in build- 
ing up your A. & H. Week sales ratio. 

But no amount of advertising or planned 
selling campaigns will do the job of selling for 
you. That very important task is directly in 
your hands. Unless we can convince you that 
you've got to start out early in A. & H. Week 
and see a definite number of people every day 
and tell your story, the week isn’t going to do 
any of us any good. 

Use these remaining days before April 24 to 


are 


made 


aids, 


Six Factors Petes One- 


Fourth of Traffic Deaths 


Almost 8,000 pedestrians lost their lives 
last year through their own careless 
actions, according to the safety education 
department of Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
This figure is based on reports from a 
majority of the forty-eight states, which 
show that last year six factors accounted 
for 50% of all pedestrian fatalities. Since 
approximately 45% of all automobile 
fatalities involved pedestrians, these six 
factors were responsible for nearly one- 
fourth of all traffic fatalities in 1938. The 
six factors are crossing at intersections 
with no signals; stepping into the street 
from behind parked cars; crossing be- 
tween intersections; ,walking on rural 


highways ; playing in the street and road- 
way; crossing intersections diagonally. 





1938 Ace 


Here's the record of 
1938 based on their 
planning production ¢ 


the 
country-wide 


leading 


accident or sickness suddenly cut off your in 


accident 
performance, 
campaigns this year, 


and health 
hese are 
and in the 


you'll come out ahead. 


insurance 
marks to shoot at in 
case of many of these com- 


ident & Health Leaders 


for 


writers 


panies the Accident & Health Insurance Week celebration next week will serve 
to stimulate agents to bigger effort. The list which follows contains thirty-two 
companies and groups which write the bulk of the accident and health insurance 
in the U.S. A 

Earned Losses 

Premiums Incurred 
I od a ae oa Sein el A we ahi ae eee ee $18,360,627 $ 9,720,188 
Travelers sos ta ant Sats Sci ok eu Wc acy ak ga al Wea ea a all rk eee aa oak 15,794,836 8,053,742 
CE ME Fa oo ae ss bow cnn OMAN OR oe aie eens 11,888,470 6,090,390 
oe Ai gaia ane a pind eee amen Amdo Oe ee ae 9,147,224 5,835,564 
Ee ny re 7,299,884 4,132,293 
Re ee er ee ne 6,128,716 2,283,969 
Washington National .... eer war ia ER ie a ee ee 5,953,750 2,621,784 
a aac a al alia aie at oi Rial elie ee Sie lade wie eka 4,360,711 2,472,298 
Ee a ee a em 4,016,515 1,434,700 
I la ee ake ee eH tells ibis aiaie Min Wain wk wie waved x 3,752,730 1,789,152 

(Metropolitan and Commercial Casusity) 

Ae, oe irk c de dad dw dcadna'edae'aee ae es 3,339,014 1,893,742 
I NE oD cat ie eS unie Giese ta he Aire in a Mok Rie Rane A Gen a 2,695,389 1,336,918 
SE oc eh wenn cd DEwa ed la sew RCA REEMA eRe aw 2,533,174 1,151,580 
ie Lo ea A ae er ee ate ara ak bee 2,483,827 1,284,073 
Massachusetts Bonding .......... CSV dLP DREADED DEES 2,021,513 881,548 
ee oe ce wace Sis eeN eae nnbe tebe a es 1,815,674 944,059 
Federal Life of Chicago............ eee CTS ee 1,586,326 944,775 
Fidelity & Casualty.......... ee EE I en A a ee 1,488,100 887,927 
I rg slat oe Xara Wie a aha ty aca ia aa aR AC ed BO wee SaaS tea at Site 1,471,863 848,520 
a a ti ia a ck to hem: ardswecarero waaay aaa cals 1,358,641 574,526 
Eurepean General Reinsurance... ... 1... ccc cece cccccccccccces 1,325,085 699,438 
I ET ee SO Tea ee eee ee eee Te 1,189,433 524,813 
ea a as ae oh hase orien ence a Raabe Rane ace eas 1,111,600 387,582 
ee le a ata he own le nae hele 6 eG dee a eRe kee WA 1,064,119 522,181 
eNO re Te 989,718 441,654 
nn CRI TN aoa i aie we anid a sabia diem eames 976,043 322,688 
Ocean Accident Group....... ‘ ; ER nT en ee ee 742,506 312,221 
Globe, Royal, Eagle Indemnity Cos. Diichi dl Rauadiee Ad hoes e peeadas 689,968 312,901 
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build up in the minds of your prospects their come?” Give A. & H. Week an_ honest, try. 
need for A. & H. insurance. Be convincing Make ten to fifteen conscientious sales presen 
about it when you ask “What would you do if tations every day during the week—I’'m sure 
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The Largest Exclusive Health and Accident 


Licensed in New York and forty-five other 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska and 
all Canadian Provinces 


Over $70,000,000 paid to more than a 
million policyholders. 
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BROKERS & AGENTs 
Attend !! 


ANNUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
SALES BREAKFAST 


during 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INSURANCE WEEK 


To be held at 


ROGER SMITH RESTAURANT 


40 E. 41st Street New York 


TUESDAY APRIL 25, 8.45 A. M. 


Prominent Speakers 
QUALIFY FOR PRODUCERS’ BANQUET 
Thursday, June 22, Hotel Pennsylvania 

and 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH INSURANCE Day 
at WORLD'S FAIR, June 23, 1939 


Consult Your Underwriter! 


NEW YORK ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH WEEK COMMITTEE 








Woman With “Good Head” 
Survives Many Accidents 


A woman with a remarkable record 
for accidents and hold-ups is the subject 
appearing in “Pro- 
spite of her many misfor- 
tunes this person had a “good head.” At 
least it seems fair to assume that it was 
a good head; if it hadn’t been it couldn't 
have stood the amount of punishment it 


of a story Travelers 


tection.” In 


received. 

This woman holds a secretarial posi- 
when she isn’t recovering from an 
Her accident his- 
Travelers, 


tion— 
accident or a hold-up. 
tory, as it is known 
began in July, 1936, 
her typewriter desk fell and broke her 
In April, 1937, she slipped at the 
entrance to the building in which she 
worked and broke a thumb. In Septem- 
1937, while at work in her office, 
her arm was struck and lacerated by a 
stone that was picked up and thrown 
through the window by a passing auto- 
mobile. 

Now comes the part where the good 
head features. In June, 1938, while sit- 
ting in her home, a burglar struck her 
on the head rendering her unconscious. 
In the same month a man struck her in 
the face during an attempted hold-up in 
the office where she worked. A similar 
attempted hold-up occurred in October, 
1938, and again she was struck on the 
head. Apparently, if she had been a 
prizefighter she would have been unbeat- 
able. 

In November, 1938, she varied the rou- 
tine by having a common, ordinary acci- 
dent. She slipped on a piece of ice left 
on the office floor by the janitor. She 
fell and bruised an elbow, wrist and leg. 

3ut now, at last, she got a break. In 
February, 1939, somebody hurled a brick 
through a window in her home and it 
landed in a chair she had left but a 
moment before. The break didn’t last 
long for again she found herself in need 
of a good head. Late last February an 
unidentified person struck her on the 
noodle and stole her purse. It does not 


to the 
when the cover of 


wrist. 


ber, 





appear that she ever had mucli insur- 
ance. 
Cc. O. PAULEY VISITS NEW YORK 


C. O. Pauley, secretary, Great North- 
ern Life of Chicago, and who is one 
of the “senior statesmen” of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
was a visitor in New York City last 
week. 
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BC. Bowen, Aetna Life, 
[ll Several Months, Dies 


PROMINENT A. & H. FIGURE 
Secretary of Accident and Liability De- 
partment of Company; Active in 
Personal A. & H. Bureau 
One of America’s leading authorities 
on accident and health insurance—Edwin 
¢. Bowen, secretary accident and liabil- 
ity department of Aetna Life—died on 
\pril 16 in the Robert Brigham Hospital, 
Joston, after an illness of several months. 

He was 60. ; 
Jorn in Meriden, a son of Henry and 
Jane L. Bowen, he was graduated from 





BOWEN 


EDWIN C. 


Meriden High School in 1895 and entered 
the Aetna shortly after the company 
went into the accident insurance field. 
He and John M. Parker were the assist- 
ants to the late Walter C. Faxon, who 
was the first manager of the department. 
Upon Mr. Faxon’s death John M. Parker 
succeeded him as manager and Mr. 
Bowen in turn succeeded Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Bowen was elected assistant sec- 
retary of the accident and liability de- 
partment in February, 1906, and in 1923 
was elected its secretary. 

Bureau Activities 

Mr. Bowen was always active in the 
development and improvement of the 
accident and health business. He played 
an important part in the formulation of 
the uniformity program of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers, He served as chairman of a sub- 
committee which prepared the policy 
forms adopted by the bureau and, in 
March, 1934, he was elected chairman 
f the governing committee. 

Mr. Bowen was a 32nd degree Mason 
and a member of the Wampanoag Coun- 
try Club and the Hartford Club. 

Mr. Bowen leaves a widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Sally Foster of West Hartford, and 
a sister, Mrs. Nettie Crandall of Los 
\ngeles. 

At the funeral, which was held Wed- 
nesday afternoon in Hartford, the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters was represented by a num- 
ber of members of the underwriting and 
governing committees. The honorary 
pallbearers were Andrew R. Sexton, John 
V. Adams, Logan Bidle, William L. Mor- 
row, Ollie H. Jessie and Paul H. Rogers. 
Burial was in East Cemetery, Meriden. 





ANNUAL MEETING MAY 4 
The Casualty Underwriters Forum of 
New York will hold its annual meeting 
the evening of May 4 at Miller’s Restau- 
fant on Fulton Street. Burtis W. Grif- 
fiths, Ocean Accident, is chairman of 
the dinner committee. 


Passenger Carrying Exception Clause 
Featured in Auto Accident Suit 


A company in Ohio engaged in renting 
cars or furnishing taxicab service made 
a written agreement with a young woman 
a Packard club sedan from 
Akron to Miami within a certain time 
for a specified fee. The contract agreed 
that the employe should not carry pas- 
sengers for hire or any consideration 
whatever. The automobile was insured 
with the Ocean Accident under a policy 
containing a clause excluding insurance 
while the car was being used for rental 
purposes “or carrying of persons for a 
consideration.” The policy was executed 
in New York, but was countersigned and 
delivered in Ohio. It was a_ blanket 
policy. The insured procured indorse- 
ments thereon to cover cars which it 
sent to Miami for renting there. These 
indorsements described each car as used 
for pleasure purposes, but with the “pas- 
senger” exclusion clause. 

The employe arranged to take two 
friends on the trip, the three to con- 
tribute to a common fund in her charge 
to pay the expenses, including cost of 
oil and gasoline. At Cincinnati the em- 
ploye agreed with three other persons, 
total strangers to her, to drive them and 
their baggage to Miami for $10 each, a 
sum suggested by them. They put this 
$30 in the pool for gas and oil and other 
expenses. The three Cincinnati passen- 
gers were to pay their own personal ex- 
penses. 

A collision occurred in Georgia with 
a Plymouth, three riders in which were 
injured. They brought suits against the 


to drive 





JOSEPH McCLOSKEY DEAD 





President of Old Metropolitan Surety 
Succumbs at Age 65; Ran Ins. Agency; 
Built Up Law Practice 


Joseph McCloskey, well-known insur- 
ance lawyer who maintained offices at 


‘475 Fifth Avenue, New York, died sev- 


eral days ago after an illness of three 
weeks. He was 65 years old. Old- 
timers in the surety fraternity along Wil- 
liams Street will remember Joseph Mc- 
Closkey as president of the old Metro- 
politan Surety Co. back in 1908 at which 
time he was one of the leading figures 
in the surety company ranks. After 
this phase of his career he went into 
surety production and his agency repre- 
sented the National Surety and other 
companies. He also opened a law office 
in which he was active until his death. 

A graduate of Manhattan College in 
1895 Mr. McCloskey won every scholar- 
ship prize available. After completing 
the course at the New York Law School 
in 1897 he was professor of Greek and 
Latin at Manhattan College for three 
vears before beginning law practice. 


insured in Ohio. One obtained a judg- 
ment, affirmed on appeal, for $7, 

Co. Brought Non-Liability Decree 

Before any proceedings by this claim- 
ant against the insurance company in 
Ohio, the company brought suit in the 
Federal District Court for North Carolina 
against the Myers who are citizens and 
residents of that state, to obtain a decla- 
ratory decree of non-liability and to en- 
join them from proceeding against the 
company. The defendants filed answers 
making no objection to the court’s juris- 
diction, and not opposing the relief 
sought on procedural grounds, but con- 
tending that the policy exception did not 
cover the particular accident. The judg- 
ment creditor for $7,500 set up counter- 
claims for that amount against the in- 
surer. The court’s jurisdiction was based 
only on diverse citizenship. 

The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Myers v. Ocean Accident, 99 F. 2d 485 
affirming judgment for the plaintiff in 
the Federal District Court for middle 
North Carolina, 22 F. Supp. 450, fol- 
lowed the decisions of the Federal and 
North Carolina courts in holding that 
the policy should be interpreted accord- 
ing to the law of Ohio. Discussing the 
prior cases at length, the court held that 
“passengers” did not apply only to pas- 
sengers carried by a “public” carrier, 
that the exclusion clause did not apply 
only where the car was “habitually” 
used for carrying passengers for a con- 
sideration, and casual connection between 
breach of the exclusion clause and the 
accident wes not necessary. 


Thus he came into insurance with con- 
siderable academic background. 

Mr. McCloskey’s funeral was held in 
the church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
142nd Street, New York, and burial at 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y., his birthplace. 
He is survived by four children, a grand- 
son and three brothers. 





ADJUSTERS HEAR GOODCELL 


The Casualty Insurance Adjusters As- 
sociation of Southern California met 
April 13 and heard a talk on the Cino- 
Nipponese situation by Captain Roscoe 
A. Goodcell, brother of Insurance Com- 
missioner Rex B. Goodcell. They were 
informed of “another racket” concerning 
investigation of insurance claims. The 
bar-adjuster moot question was touched 
on also, but only to call attention to 
action in the Alabama courts and the 
approval of the national agreement 
reached at Chicago by 85% of the in- 
surance interests. 





ENTERING THREE STATES 
The Manufacturers Casualty of Phila- 
delphia is entering the states of Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 
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Boston Convention 
To Open With Golf 


H. & A. CONFERENCE PLANS 





Business Sessions to Be Interspersed 
With Varied Entertainment In- 
cluding Big Clambake 





Plans for the annual convention of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference in Boston May 22-25 are shap- 
ing rapidly. The local committee on ar- 
rangements is headed by Chester W. 
McNeill, president Massachusetts Acci- 
dent. The national committee on enter- 
tainment is headed by E. G. Trimble, 
Jr., Employers Reinsurance, Kansas 
City. Transportation and golf are in 
charge of John M. Powell, president 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston. Colonel 
James W. Blunt, vice-president Monarch 
Life, is arranging for a monster clam- 
bake that will be in charge of John W. 
Whittemore, president Eastern Com- 
mercial Travelers, who is chairman of 
the annual dinner committee. 

Plans for Each Day 

The convention will be ushered in May 
22 with a golf tournament at a North 
Shore club. Formal business sessions 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, all day 
Wednesday and a legislative session with 
election of officers Thursday forenoon. 
Tuesday afternoon, May 23, will be given 
over to a historical trip to Wayside Inn 
finishing with a clambake at Seiler’s Ten 
Acres. Wednesday afternoon the ladies 
will be entertained with a trip to the 
South Shore, and the formal dinner will 
come that evening when about 250 mem- 
bers and their guests will assemble. 


LIVE AGENCY TOPICS 


H. & A. Conference Selects Speakers 
for Management Session at Boston 
Convention; 5 Clinics Planned 
Lester Burdick, manager, accident and 
health division, Boston branch office, 
Commercial Casualty, will headline the 
agency management session at the an 
nual meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference in Boston, May 
22-25. Mr. Burdick’s address will pre- 
cede a series of five clinics where live 





agency topics will be analyzed. The 
subjects and speakers are: 
“It May Happen to You”—A. M. 


Holtzman, Rochester, N. Y., manager 

Mutual Benefit H. & A. 

“Why Agents Fail”—W. A. Barr, 
agency supervisor Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. 

“The Prospective Agent Has a Past 

.. So What ?”—E. J. Faulkner, presi- 
dent Woodmen Accident. 

“Agents and Claims” — G. A 
L’Estrange, manager A, & H. depart- 
ment, Wisconsin National Life. 

“Competitive Practices’ — E. H 
O’Connor, assistant secretary Bankers 
Indemnity. 

The purpose of these clinics is to put 
various agency problems under the micro- 
scope and examine them minutely for 
solutions. O. F. Davis, Illinois Bankers 
Life, will preside. 


CANADIAN CASUALTY RESULTS 








Operations in Several Classes During 
1938 Shows Variety of Trends on 
Up and Down Sides 

Burglary insurance net premiums in 
Canada last year decreased about $100,- 
000, or 18% from 1937. Personal prop- 
erty insurance premiums were up about 
$100,000. Sickness insurance showed a 
moderate increase and surety business 
fell off considerably. 

Net burglary premiums in 1938 were 
$1,514,782 and net losses $693,624 send- 
ing the loss ratio up to 45.79 from 38.52 
in 1937. The Travelers wrote the largest 
volume of burglary business, $103,649. 

Personal property net premiums were 
$1,155,828. The loss ratio was 32.72, 
down from 36.92 in 1937. Sickness in- 
surance premiums totaled $1,558,668 with 
a loss ratio of 61.57. Surety premiums 


were $759,419 and the loss ratio 17.27, 
down from 32.28 the year before. 
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On the Production“Firing Line” 








Agents Collaborate in Writing of 
Hartford's Production Forum Book 


Several hundred agents collaborated in 
the writing of a 400-page book entitled 
“Production Forum” which has recently 
been published by the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity. This volume, which is a 
welcome addition to the sales literature 
on insurance, is a compendium of all the 
best ideas and material received by the 
Hartford during its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary program conducted last year. 

The theme of the book and of the 
Production Forum itself appears on a fly- 
leaf and is the following quotation from 
Carlyle: “That man is the most original 
who is able to adapt from the greatest 
number of sources.” 

Foreword by Chairman Bissell 

The book contains a foreword by R. M. 
Bissell, chairman of the board of the 
Hartford Accident, and a preface by 
Paul Rutherford, president. There are 
eleven chapters under the following head- 
ings: Better Selling; The Importance 
and Technique of the Survey and An- 
alysis; Golden Opportunity Lines; Edu- 
cation; Agency Management; Advertis- 
ing Practices; Meeting Competition; 
Campaigns and Contests; Locating 
Leads; Making the Most of Hartford 
Service, and Business-Getting Letters. 

The appendix of the book contains a 


complete list of authors with this ex- 


planatory statement: “Following is a list 
of the.agencies whose owners, members 
or representatives submitted the material 
used to make up this volume. Through 
the process of compiling and editing pro- 
duction ideas submitted to the forum to 
avoid duplication of thoughts expressed, 
certain of these authors may not be 
quoted directly in the preceding pages. 
Their authorship and cooperation, how- 
ever, are none the less real and are 
gratefully acknowledged.” 


Better Selling Viewpoint 


The first article in the chapter on Bet- 
ter Selling, written by Byron H. Jen- 
nings of Anaconda, Mont., reads in part 
as follows: 

“Each of us has sufficient ability and 
opportunity to develop not only our- 
selves but our business as well. The 
cry of competition of lack of business 
is simply the result of our own failure 
to grasp a few of the numberless op- 
portunities in front of us. 

“Some of the factors which cause lack 
of growth are: failure to appreciate what 
has already been done for us, neglect 
of properly fulfilling the real meaning 
of the word Service, lack of loyalty to 
our business, our principles, our com- 
panies and our friends, and last, too 
much concern for quantity and not 
enough attention to quality. 

“It is a significant fact that he who 
is lukewarm in his loyalty, his pride in 
his business, his desire to serve human- 
ity and his love for his friends, may 
never get ‘caught off his base,’ but by 
the same token he never fills his soul 
with a vision of the sunrise from the 
mountain tops either. This man is so 
fearful of appearing slightly ridiculous 
in a few instances that his heart never 
thrills in the heat of battle, nor does he 
ever open up any new frontiers. 

“He can’t be wholly loyal because he 
fears that what he may stand for might 
not be entirely right; he refrains from 
loyalty to his business and his company 
because he fears they might be placing 
an erroneous standard before him. 

“He is afraid to be wholly loyal to his 
friends because sometimes one of them 
takes advantage of him. 

He is afraid to go out and fight for 


what he thinks is almost right because 
he is afraid he might get a ‘shellacking.’ 
In short, he won’t go all the way for 
anything or anyone because he is selfish- 
ly afraid there might be nothing in it 
for himself. 

“For my part I would rather ‘climb the 
mountain,’ even if I fell down the other 
side, than walk on the level plain the 
rest of my life. God gave us ‘wings’ to 
fly with, hands to work with, a heart to 
love with and a mind to be loyal with 
and a soul to develop through all the 
countless ages to come. He supplies us 
with unlimited energy and courage to 
fight the battle, therefore why not breast 
the current instead of wading in the 
shallows? If a mistake is made there 
is ample opportunity to rectify it. 

“It is our job to see people and to 
sell them standard protection. There 
are no half-way measures, there is no 
roundabout way, there is no easier meth- 
od and there is no downhill road. We 
serve. A work well done merits its own 
wage.” 

Etching of Home Office 

The frontispiece of “Production For- 
um” is a reproduction from an etching 
of the home office of the Two Hartfords 
by the famous Louis Orr. Extra prints 
of this etching are being furnished agents 
of the company. The book itself is net 
for sale and is available only to licensed 
representatives of the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity. 


COMMERCIAL DRIVERS BETTER 





Evidence That Bus and Truck Opera- 
tors Are Not Only More Expert 
But Also More Courteous 

According to R. L. Forney, chief 
statistician for National Safety Council, 
bus and truck drivers are making a 
much better record for safe driving. It 
appears that from 1927 to 1937 the fatal 
accident rate of passenger cars (per 
10,000 registered vehicles) increased 
47%. During the same ten-year period 
the truck rate declined 15%, and the 
rate for buses 36%. 

In that decade the increase in com- 
mercial vehicle registration was greater 
proportionately than the passenger car 
increase—46% for the commercial cars, 
and 26% for passenger cars. 

Mr. Forney believes there is abundant 
proof that the competence of commer- 
cial vehicle drivers is decidedly on the 
upgrade. There is a changing public at- 
titude, he says; the bus and truck drivers 
are much more highly regarded than 
formerly. They are not only becoming 
more expert but they also show much 
commendable courtesy. 





N. J. FATALITIES DROP 13% 

Thirteen of New Jersey’s twenty-one 
counties got through the month of Feb- 
ruary without a traffic fatality, accord- 
ing to Motor Vehicle Commissioner A. 
W. Magee, who points to a state reduc- 
tion of 13% in casualties during the first 
two months of the year. Deaths this 
year have totaled 114 as compared with 
131 in the same period last year. 


BEGIN SERVING SENTENCES 

The former president and two former 
vice-presidents of the defunct State Title 
& Mortgage Co., New York. surrendered 
to Federal authorities April 14 and be- 
gan serving penitentiary sentences for 
mail fraud and conspiracy in connection 
with the sale of mortgage certificates. 





GEORGE D. FOWLER DEAD 

George D. Fowler, for thirty years 
with the Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Co. of Canada, died recently at his home 
in Toronto, age 8&5. 


Church Holdings 


(Continued from Page 21) 


his will he devised to the minister, elder 
and deacons of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church of the City of New York 
his portion of a tract of land on the 
outskirts of the city, known then as 
“Shoemaker’s Field.” This land was 
bounded by Ann Street on the north, 
Maiden Lane on the south, Broadway on 
the west, and the easterly line running 
about midway in the block between Wil- 
liam and Gold Streets. Tanning pits 
were at the southeasterly corner, along 
the stream running through Maiden Lane 
which in the early days was known as 
“Maids’ Path.” The Shoemaker’s Field 
lay on high ground, the easterly portion 
being known as “Golden Hill” which was 
rich in Colonial and early American his- 
tory and celebrated as one of the early 
battles of the Revolutionary War was 
fought there, known as the Battle of 
Golden Hill. Montgomery Swamp, after- 
ward identified with the leather business, 
was north and east of this site, just 
below Brooklyn Bridge and to the west 
of Pearl Street. 


The Will 


The will stipulated that income from 
the property should be devoted to the 
support of the minister or ministers of 
the church. The church gratefully re- 
ceived the property, then of little value, 
and entered into possession. On July 2, 
1707, the cornerstone of the North Church 
was erected at the northwest corner of 
William and Fulton Streets on the plot 
taken by the Aetna for their new build- 
ing. This cornerstone was laid by Isaac 
Roosevelt, an elder of the church and 
chairman of the building committee. This 
is the same Roosevelt family who through 
the generations have taken such an ac- 
tive part in the civic and business life 
of the nation, state and city, and whose 
interest in real estate is still represented 
in this city by such outstanding men as 
George Emlen Roosevelt, Philip J. 
Roosevelt and Archibald B. Roosevelt. 

The church was dedicated on May 25, 
1769, by the Rev. Archibald Laidlie, who 
was brought to this country to preach in 
English at the new church. The metal 
plate placed on the cornerstone of the 
church at this time is now in the pos- 
session of the Collegiate Church Cor- 
poration. The rest of the tract taken 
in 1723 from John Harberdinck was im- 
proved by the erection of buildings, with 
the result that a hundred years after 
the cordwainer’s death the Shoemaker’s 
Field was producing much revenue and 
as a matter of fact far greater than 
was necessary for the support of its min- 
ister or ministers. 


The Title 

In examining the title, Mr. Sillcocks 
found that some years after Mr. Harber- 
dinck died in 1723 envious eyes were cast 
on the property and suits against the 
church began. This will interest those 
who feel this type of litigation is of 
our time only. We well remember how 
the Wendel will was attacked from many 
quarters and it is refreshing to note that 
this type of litigation is nothing new. 
The Astors and many of the early fami- 
lies of New York have been sued in 
connection with their titles to their hold- 
ings. 

Mr. Sillcocks states the first suit at- 
tacking the “Shoemaker’s Field” grant 
was brought in Chancery by a residuary 
legatee under the will of Harberdinck. 
In this suit it was claimed that the de- 
vise to the church was void under the 
“mortmain” statute of wills of Henry 
VIII, which had been passed because 
of the growing power of ecclesiastical 
bodies in England and their constantly 
increasing acquisition of property left to 
them by those dying in the faith. To 
check what then seemed an alarming 
tendency it was enacted that religious 
corporations might not take real prop- 
erty by will, Our Chancery Court rec- 
ognized that this statute was binding in 
the colony before the Revolution, but 
quickly added that even if the devise 
were invalid the property would not pass 
to the residuary legatees under the will, 





—— 


LESTER A. MENEGAY RESIGNs 





With Excess Insurance Co. for Eleye, 

Yrs.; Elected First V.-P. in April, 

1938; His Background 

Lester A. Menegay resigned this wee 
as a vice-president of the Excess Jp. 
surance Co. of America after near 
eleven years of service with that com. 
pany. He became associated with the 
Excess soon after its organization an4 
worked in nearly all of its departments 
He was successively assistant to the pres. 
ident, assistant secretary, vice-president 
in charge of production and underwrit. 
ing of casualty lines and first vice-preg. 
dent to which post he was elected , 
year ago. His insurance career began jn 
1915 with the old firm of Ream, Ives % 
Wrightson, and when Henry W. Iyes 
left the firm to open his own office Mr 
Menegay went along with him. fe 
continued for thirteen years in varioys 
capacities, acquiring a substantial back. 
ground in casualty and surety reinsur- 
ance. 

Mr. Menegay’s future plans will pe 
disclosed within the next few weeks, 


OPPOSE COMPULSORY AUTO BILL 

The Insurance exchange of St. Paul 
recently adopted a_ resolution opposing 
compulsory automobile insurance legis- 
lation. 





but would descent to the heir at law. 
An appeal was taken to our then Court 
of Errors, which sustained the Chancel- 
lor. However, the suit ended favorably 
to the church. 

But again the church was. attacked 
on a new front. The descendants of the 
heirs of Harberdinck, cheered by the 
holding of the Chancellor, then brought 
suit against the church in the United 
States District Court claiming the prop- 
erty on the ground of the invalidity of 
devise. The court held, with passing on 
the validity of the devise, that inasmuch 
as the evidence disclosed that the church 
had entered upon the property and im- 
proved it and had been in peaceable and 
undisturbed possession for upwards of a 
hundred years, the church had a per- 
fectly good title by adverse possession. 
An appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which af- 
firmed the lower court. Thus, the church 
was again and finally successful in es- 
tablishing its right to the property and 
its tithe was made uniquely secure by the 
pronouncement of the highest court of 
the land, a rare incident indeed. 

Nevertheless, more litigation followed. 
A suit was brought by or on behalf of 
another Dutch Church minister demand- 
ing that a portion of the income of the 
Shoemaker’s Field be applied to the sup- 
port of other Dutch Church ministers, 
but the court upheld the right of the 
church to enjoy the income and further 
held that any income in excess of what 
was required to support the minister ot 
ministers should be applied toward the 
general work of the church. This ruling 
was upheld on appeal to the Court of 
Appeals. 

So through the generations this won- 
derful church body, chartered in 16%, 
has unassumingly taken its place in the 
religious and business life of the city. 
It has grown with the city. Its good 
has always been felt in those neighbor- 
hoods in the city where its five churches 
have flourished. Its affairs have been 
intelligently and economically managed 
and those legacies given to the church 
in the early days and added to from 
time to time have been employed for 
the purposes that the “John Harber- 
dincks” had in mind when from time to 
time they made grants of property for 
church purposes. The church has pros 
pered because of the faith and the heart 
and soul service rendered to it by 1s 
seven presidents and those who_have 
been responsible for its direction. Surely 
its management through the generations 
has been that of good and faithful ser- 
vants who have received as their rewat 
only the knowledge that they have ac- 
complished much for the benefit of the 
community and the members of theif 
parishes. 


— 
Fortieth 
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